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ABSTRACT 


This thesis project examines how I, as the preacher at the First Congregational Church 
of Falmouth, can speak to my parishioners out of a deepened understanding of the issue 
of forgiving others, as seen from a Christian perspective, and the needs and experiences 
of my parishioners concerning this issue. Drawing on insights from my previous 
preaching projects in this degree program, narratives, imagery, and scenes from lived 
experience are used in the sermons which emerge from this project. 


Based on my personal experience and research, I believe that forgiving is ultimately a 
gift of grace from God, who is all loving and forgiving. After we Christians make the 
decision to forgive another person, we can then set out on a personal journey of the heart 
with God, to forgive. It is during this journey, which can take years, that God's gift of 
forgiving usually comes. 


This thesis focuses specifically on the Christian forgiving of others, as distinguished 
from such related topics as: God's forgiveness of us, self-forgiveness, reconciliation with 
others, or our forgiving of God. Christian forgiving is also distinguished from excusing, 
pardoning, accepting, and understanding. 


Through the use of a questionnaire returned by nearly one quarter of the congregation, 
interviews, journal-keeping, the development of two sermons with a Preaching Project 
Group, the congregation's experiences and views on Christian forgiving were gathered 
and found, in some instances, to be significantly different from those developed by the 
preacher through personal experience and research. 


Utilizing narratives, imagery, and scenes from lived experience, two sermons were 
preached and additional sermon ideas for future preaching were developed as a response 
to the experiences and perceived needs of the congregation, which were discovered 
through this project. 


Several significant conclusions emerged from this project, including these: 

(A.) Although not usually understood well, or studied carefully, Christian forgiving is 
a concern which deeply touches the lives of many parishioners of the First Congregational 
Church of Falmouth. 

(B.) Guiding by the findings of this project, there are many experiences and valuable 
perspectives on Christian forgiving which the preacher, out of a deepened understanding, 
can now convey to this congregation through the preaching of sermons which employ 
narrative, imagery, and scenes from lived experience. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


THE PROBLEM IN THE PRACTICE OF MINISTRY 


A Journey of Forgiveness 


Slowly, I hung up the phone in my Minister's Study. My heart was pounding so hard, 
I barely noticed the golden rays of afternoon sun streaming across my cluttered desk. 
Leaning back in my swivel desk chair, I stared out my window. My eyes grew wet and 
hot as I came to the realization that I needed to go on a journey of forgiveness. For 
twenty-nine years I had been harboring intense anger against my father. Like a fiery bed 
of simmering coals, my anger burned deep within me, where only those closest to me 
could see it. But now, I suddenly knew that I needed to forgive my father, at least for my 
own well being. 

My phone conversation was one of several with a close ministerial friend. We were 
developing a talk for clergy and laity on the subject of Christian forgiveness. The more 
we talked, the more we realized that our topic was complex and often misunderstood, 
even by clergy. As usual, our conversation turned personal. I had confided the painful 
story of my father to my friend. My parents separated bitterly when I was in high school. 
My father turned against his three sons. He circulated a letter of vicious lies in town to 
destroy our reputations and moved to Canada to avoid paying child support. I last saw 


my father in 1964, when I was sixteen. After that, I spoke with him only twice. The last 


ps 
time, he claimed he was not my father and threatened to harm me if I ever contacted him 
again. Years later, in 1990, I learned that my father had died--and changed his last name! 

It was now 1993. My friend knew my pain. Ina gentle way we debated our subject 
over the phone. Citing Jesus' words, "if there is repentance, you must forgive,"' I clung to 
my anger and the reverse idea that Christians need not forgive, when there is no 
repentance. My friend and I had debated this issue before. Finally, in this conversation 
he said, "Here's what I'm concerned about. What happens to me when I don't forgive?" 
This time his words struck me. Beyond my clinging to any proof text, his words spoke to 
my soul. 

It was difficult at first, but that afternoon in my study, I decided to set out on a journey 
of forgiveness. For me, this became a daily journey of the heart. It was a journey of 
trying, with God's help, to let go of all those fiery coals I had been holding against my 
father. As I now realized, those coals were burning me! My journey included prayer, 
self-reflection, sharing my journey with others, and my desire to be freed from re-living 
these nightmares of my past. Above all, I trusted our God of love and forgiveness to go 
with me, no matter how arduous my journey. 

Weeks passed into months. Slowly my intense anger began to cool. Finally, after 
more than two years, a day came when I realized I no longer bore ill will toward my 
father. With God's help, I had forgiven him! I still considered his actions to be wrong. 
But even so, what a difference! After all those years of simmering anger, I had come to a 


place where I felt a real sense of peace with my father's memory--and myself! 


This experience touched my life and faith deeply. It also left me with a problem in 
the practice of ministry. I wanted to understand how my experience and the basic issue of 
Christian forgiving itself are relevant to my parishioners' lives. I also wanted to know 


how I could preach to them, out of this deepened understanding. 


The Problem--Part One 

I have spent nearly twenty-four years as an ordained United Church of Christ minister 
serving Congregational [U.C.C.] churches in three New England states, the last ten years 
here in Falmouth. Over these years, I have sensed that forgiving others for wrongs or 
betrayals they have committed is a basic concern in Christian life. Nearly every day, in 
my pastoral work and other contacts, I encounter the struggles my parishioners are having 
with this issue. In Falmouth, as in other churches I have served, I sense that many of my 
parishioners find Christian forgiving difficult to do, but also confusing, as this subject 
often seems complex.’ I also sense that some of my parishioners have had profound 
experiences of Christian forgiving. Given my personal experience and my pastoral 
concern to learn from my parishioners and be of assistance to them, I have been led to 
ask: 

1. What experiences have my parishioners had of forgiving and being forgiven? 

2. What understanding do my parishioners have of forgiving from a Christian 

perspective? For example, what principles, imagery, and sensory data do they 


associate with such forgiving? 
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3. How do my parishioners' experiences and understanding of Christian forgiving, as 


well as my own, compare with contemporary thinking on this subject? 


The Problem--Part Two 
In my particular ministerial setting, the first part of this problem leads naturally to the 
second. It is essential to me that insights gained from the above three questions inform 
my preaching to my congregation. As the sole minister serving our six hundred member 
Falmouth church, I have long recognized that preaching is my most powerful pastoral tool 
for reaching the largest number of my parishioners on a weekly basis. Thus, I ask: 

1. How can I, as the preacher at the First Congregational Church of Falmouth, 
speak to my parishioners out of a deepened understanding of (a) the issue of 
forgiving others as seen from a Christian perspective and (b) the needs and 
experiences of my parishioners concerning this issue? 

2. Also, how can I use narratives, imagery, and scenes from lived experience in 
such preaching? 

In my first two Doctor of Ministry in Preaching projects I learned the value of using 

narratives, imagery, and scenes from lived experience in preaching. To take advantage of 
the benefits discovered and explained in those projects,’ I wanted to use these same 


elements in crafting sermons which address this problem in ministerial practice. 


My Context 


A visitor has no problem finding the First Congregational Church (U.C.C.) of 
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Falmouth, Massachusetts on Cape Cod. The congregation's house of worship--the fifth in 
its three hundred ten year history--is a classic, white clapboard New England church 
which looks out over Falmouth's old Village Green, on which it once stood. The church's 
steeple is a landmark, even for boaters in nearby Vineyard Sound. A Sunday morning 
visitor is greeted by our Paul Revere bell and American and Christian Church flags flying 
on either side of our front door. Visitors have said our church is friendly--even when the 
building is empty! Our sanctuary's red carpeting, clear windows, mahogany-topped white 
pews and split chancel seem to give people a feeling of welcome. 

Our church has about six hundred members and one hundred forty children up 
through grade nine. On a typical Sunday, two hundred adults attend our one worship 
service. A study of frequent attenders offers these approximations: sixty-one percent are 
women; thirty-nine percent are men. Seventy-three percent are married individuals who 
often attend with their spouse; forty-five percent are retired. Sixty-three percent have 
come to and or joined our church during my ten year ministry here. Thirty-two percent sit 
upstairs with the choir, in the large "U-shaped" balcony which houses our pipe organ.* 

Over the past thirty years, the population of Falmouth and our church have grown 
dramatically, largely from an influx of retired persons. Both continue to grow slowly 
now. Typical of the Cape, most of our parishioners were not born or raised here. Most 
chose to come to Falmouth because of the quality of life it offers. Many are boaters 
and/or golfers. A few make the hour and a half daily commute to Boston for work. 


Falmouth is known for its sandy beaches, boating, fishing, and internationally renowned 


oceanographic and marine biological research institutions. Largely self-sufficient, the 
town has its own hospital and a court. Each year, summer tourism swells Falmouth's 
population from thirty to eighty thousand. The town has about an equal number of 
Protestants and Roman Catholics, and a Reformed Jewish congregation. In Falmouth, 
First Congregational is the oldest church, the second largest of fifteen Protestant 
churches, including two smaller U.C.C. churches. 

A visitor would describe our congregation as largely white and upper middle class. 
Persons of other races make up 5.4 percent of Falmouth's population,” but only 2 percent 
or less of our congregation. Our church is largely made up of professional and business 
people, such as: teachers, social workers, accountants, retired executives, Ph.D. scientists, 
and a few medical doctors and lawyers. Most preretirement age women in our church are 
employed outside their homes. In 1996, three hundred seventy-five pledges, averaging 
$491.54 each, contributed to our church's overall budget of $249,090. As a whole, the 
congregation is well-read and well-traveled--a challenge and stimulus for preaching. 

Our church cherishes its Congregational heritage, including the individual's "freedom 
of interpretation" in matters of religious belief--a right codified in our church's By-laws.° 
Even so, the congregation as a whole is predominantly mainline Protestant, conservative 
politically, and liberal on human rights issues. Our parishioners come from many 
mainline Protestant denominations and Roman Catholicism. I sense the majority favor 
the Republican Party,’ and that most are "pro-choice" on the abortion issue. 


The congregation is proud of its heritage, but also open to new ideas. During my 


ministry, our church has developed a ministry to single-again adults, a major Christian 
Education addition, and a free clothing project for area children. Our church is now 
studying the possibility of calling an Associate Minister. At present, our church is at its 
peak in membership and physical size. 

Our church maintains the traditional Congregational emphasis on preaching in 
worship, although a 1943 redesign of our sanctuary disposed of the central pulpit. The 
sermon comes at the end of our worship. Many see it as the climax of the service. Prior 
to the sermon, our Deacons turn off our chandelier and side lights to prevent distractions. 
The congregation is keenly attentive to sermons, and has a long history of hearing 
deductive-style sermons, including my own. In response to my recent Doctor of Ministry 
in Preaching work, my parishioners now express appreciation for imagery and scenes 
from lived experience in sermons. Most also appreciate biblical narrative sermons, 
though not on an every Sunday basis. 

One of our church's heirlooms is a huge gold clock which hangs on the back wall of 
our sanctuary. Hardly visible to anyone else, this aged timepiece has long reminded our 


preachers not to be long-winded! 


CHAPTER TWO 


THEORY 


Basic Definition 

I define forgiving as dispensing with all personal ill will toward those who deeply 
wrong or betray us. It is dispensing with all desire for revenge or for receiving some form 
of compensation from those who injure us. True forgiving is usually characterized by an 
inner peace of heart.’ Forgiving is reserved for serious betrayals and wrongs. It is to be 
distinguished from excusing, which applies to less serious injuries or irritations. It is also 
to be distinguished from pardoning, which simply releases the injurer from punishment.’ 
Forgiving is not the same as accepting or understanding. Forgiving is reserved for acts 
which, in the view of the one injured, are not acceptable and not justifiable. In principle, 
forgiving is a concern of all human beings. But Christian forgiving is forgiving which 


emanates from Christian understandings and/or motivations. 


Scripture 


Forgiveness is at the heart of the Christian faith. Both the Hebrew Bible and the New 
Testament affirm that our God is loving and forgiving.'° Even while on the cross, Jesus 
prayed, "Father, forgive them; for they do not know what they are doing."'’ The climax 
of God's forgiveness is reached in the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ. In the 


New Testament those who follow Jesus are repeatedly called to forgive.'* In fact, 


Christians are called to forgive as God has forgiven them.'? As Jesus taught, we 
Christians should be willing to forgive both repeatedly and from our hearts.'* The Holy 
Bible stresses the importance of forgiving for Christians, but it does not describe the 


actual process of forgiving others. 


Recent Challenges to Traditional Understandings 


Over the past ten years, the issue of forgiving has received much more attention in our 
society than before. Numerous books and articles on the subject have been published, 
national conferences have been held, and just this past year an international institute was 
founded to study forgiving.'* Why is there so much more interest now? 

Until recently, psychologists avoided the issue of forgiveness because they thought it 
was too religious in nature.'° But that began to change after 1988, due to the advent of 
programs for the adult children of alcoholics and therapeutic work with victims of severe 
physical and sexual abuse. These led psychologists to discover and begin studying the 
importance of forgiving in psychological healing. As awareness in the therapeutic 
community grew, the issue of forgiving quickly entered the mainstream of our society, as 
a subject of widespread interest and concern."” 

This recent study and concern has raised challenges to traditional views of forgiving 
which have been held by some Christians in our society. An important example of this is 
that abused women in our society have often been counseled by Christian clergy and 


others, that it is their duty to forgive and be reunited with their abusive husbands, even 
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while the abuse is still occurring! Spotlighted by recent explorations of forgiving, the 
injustice and potential for harm in such advice is now widely realized.'* It seems that 
prior to ten years ago in our society, Christian forgiveness was usually looked at from the 
viewpoint of injurers, and not from the perspective of victims.’ 

A traditional view held by some Christians is that repentance and reconciliation are 
essential components of any act of Christian forgiving.”” Thus, when repentance and 
reconciliation are not present, forgiveness itself is said to have been diminished or to have 
not taken place at all.’ In this model, the act of forgiving is viewed as a transaction 
between victim and injurer which must end successfully.” This view is now rejected by 
Christians who make a sharp distinction between forgiving and reconciliation. Such 
Christians view forgiving as a one-person act, authentic in and of itself for the person 
who does it, apart from the injurer. In contrast, they see reconciliation as a two-person 
act which, though desirable, is not always achievable, depending on the situation.” As 
much as any forgiver may wish for an injurer to repent and for subsequent reconciliation 
with that injurer, these things are not possible unless the injurer also wants them.” This 
new understanding of Christian forgiving recognizes that ultimately one person cannot 
control, and thus cannot be held responsible for, the acts and omissions of others. 

A traditional view held by some Christians is that forgiving is a moral command 
which Christians should obey by forgiving others quickly through an act of sheer moral 
will. Several passages in the Holy Bible have been used to justify this view, including 


Jesus' words to forgive seventy times seven, his words to first go and be reconciled before 
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offering one's gift at the altar, and the statement that one should not let the sun go down 
on one's anger.”> Rejecting a legalistic interpretation of such passages, many Christians 
now see forgiving as a process of inner healing which often requires time. They believe 
that forgiving which comes only in response to an external command, and not primarily 
as a response of the heart, is quite possibly premature or unauthentic.”° In contrast, such 
Christians maintain that negative feelings need to be resolved, in order for individuals to 
be truly at peace with their injurers and injuries. They note that Jesus himself spoke of 
the importance of forgiving from the heart.”’ 

Most Christians agree on the following three reasons why Christians should forgive. 
The first reason is that God has forgiven us; this is the source of all our human forgiving. 
The second reason is that in the New Testament Christ tells us to forgive those who 
wrong us. The third reason is that we should forgive for the sake of being reconciled with 
the person who wronged us.** Yet, beyond these three, traditional Christian thinking has 
often disregarded this fourth motive for Christian forgiving: that Christians should 
forgive for the sake of their own well-being and inner peace. In fact, traditional thinking 
has often branded this fourth motive as unimportant or selfish. However, some Christian 
theologians have recently asserted that this fourth motive is entirely valid for Christians. 
In fact, they see such well-being and inner peace as an essential component of true 


forgiving, and of the inner healing process which is characteristic of Christian forgiving.” 
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My Model of Christian Forgiving 


In my view, forgiving is not a duty humans can carry out by sheer will alone. Rather, 
forgiving is ultimately a gift of grace from God, who is all loving and forgiving.*” God 
prompts us to receive this divine gift, so we can forgive those who have seriously 
wronged or betrayed us.*' It is appropriate that Christians forgive, because God has 
forgiven us. As we forgive others, our ability to appreciate God's forgiveness of us is 
deepened. In order to forgive, it is essential that we decide we want to forgive the one 
who injured us. Without this decision, forgiving is almost never possible. After we make 
this decision, we can then set out on a personal journey of the heart with God, to 
forgive.’ It is during this journey that God's gift of forgiving usually comes to us. 
Sometimes this journey takes years. 

I believe forgiving is a legitimate and complete act for an individual, whether or not it 
leads to reconciliation. Forgiving happens inside the person who does it. Full 
reconciliation is the ideal in human relationships. But that ideal can only be reached 
through the mutual commitment and cooperation of both victim and injurer. Of course, 
an individual's act of forgiving opens the way for reconciliation, at least for the one who 
forgives. Forgiving usually involves a process of inner healing. I also believe it is 
entirely valid for Christians to forgive for the sake of their own well-being and inner 
healing, as well as for the three traditional reasons noted in the previous section. 

We know we have forgiven when we feel peace in our hearts concerning our injury 


and we no longer bear any ill will toward the one who injured us. We can forgive in our 
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hearts and never verbalize the words "I forgive." We may or may not choose to express 
our forgiveness directly to the one who injured us, depending on our sense of the situation 
between that person and ourselves. In forgiving we begin to rediscover the basic 
humanity of the person who injured us, and we witness to our own need of God's 
forgiveness for injuries we inflict on others, wittingly or unwittingly. No one is 
inherently beyond our ability to forgive. 

Forgiveness does not necessarily involve: (a) our reunion with the person who 
injured us, (b) our restoration of the injurer to his or her pre-injury position or status, (c) 
the exemption of the injurer from the demands of justice, or (d) a complete forgetting of 
the injury. Forgiving does not mean we condone the injury or that we can make things 
exactly the same as they were before the injury.*’ 

My own model of Christian forgiving is deeply influenced by my own personal 
experiences and sensitivities. Lewis B. Smedes* is the author whose published works 
best exemplify my views. My views are the same as Smedes' in many ways, except that I 
am more inclined: (a) to stress the importance of making a decision to forgive, and (b) to 


portray the process of forgiving as a journey, albeit of the heart.*° 
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CHAPTER THREE 
THE PROJECT 

Christian forgiveness is a complex issue. I decided to focus my project on the 
Christian forgiving of others. By intention, I have not directly addressed other related 
concerns such as: God's forgiveness of us, self-forgiveness, reconciliation with others, or 
our forgiving of God. Through this project, I wanted to deepen my understanding of 
Christian forgiving and give my parishioners an opportunity to grapple with this key 
issue. This project contains eight components [see appendix 1]. 

First, I developed a model of the principles involved in forgiving others from a 
Christian perspective. The first source for this model was my own personal experience of 
forgiving my father. The second source was my study of writings on forgiving, both 
religious and secular, with particular emphasis on contemporary writings. I have sensed 
that traditional understandings of Christian forgiving have been challenged in significant 
ways in recent years. I wanted to become aware of those challenges and evaluate them 
for myself. As my project progressed, I also wanted to "fine tune" my model of Christian 
forgiving to accommodate additional discoveries I made. 

Second, I developed and distributed a carefully worded questionnaire on Christian 
forgiving to all local parishioners who can hear my preaching regularly. I distributed 
these questionnaires early in the project, and frequently asked parishioners to return them. 
I hoped to have two hundred questionnaires returned--the approximate average adult 


attendance at our Sunday services during the school year. 
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Third, I compared my model of Christian forgiving with questionnaire responses I 
received from parishioners. My hunch was that parishioners would have an idealistic 
understanding of Christian forgiving; whereas, my understanding would be grounded 
more in a realistic appraisal of how Christian forgiving actually seems to work in real life 
situations. 

Fourth, through the course of this project I kept a personal journal of my reflections 
and experiences as a record, and to see if new insights emerged. 

Fifth, I interviewed six people concerning their personal experiences and 
understanding of Christian forgiving. I tried to choose individuals who had been 
successful in forgiving, or in being forgiven for, a serious injury. 

Sixth, I preached two sermons to my congregation, about a month apart, on aspects of 
Christian forgiving. I chose the themes and texts for these sermons from insights 
gathered in this project. I focused on areas where I perceived a gap between my model 
and parishioners' understandings of Christian forgiving. I endeavored to use imagery, 
narratives, and scenes from lived experience in these sermons. I recognized, based on my 
two previous Doctor of Ministry in Preaching projects, that these elements would greatly 
enhance the ability of my hearers to experience and draw connections from my sermons 
to their own lives. 

Seventh, I worked with a Preaching Project Group of four women and four men, to 
develop the two preached sermons in this project. I selected group members based on 


their interest in this project. I particularly wanted this group's help in identifying imagery, 
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sensory data, and true life stories related to the text and theme of each sermon. Group 
members evaluated each sermon after it was preached by responding to two open-ended 
questions on sermon content, and how that content related, or not, to their own lives. 

Eighth, I developed ideas for additional sermons on Christian forgiving, which I will 
preach to the congregation in the future. 

I have served my Falmouth congregation for ten years. Through this time my 
congregation and I have developed a high level of mutual trust and understanding. Even 
before the project began, I sensed that the congregation as a whole would cooperate in it 
and be interested in its findings. In fact, that is what happened. 

Another goal of this project was that it would benefit colleagues in ministry, 
particularly those who preach to a congregation regularly. I intended that this project 
would help colleagues explore: (a) Christian forgiving, (b) possible gaps in their own and 
their congregations’ understandings of this issue, and (c) ways these gaps can be 
addressed through sermons which employ imagery, narratives, and scenes from lived 
experience. I also hoped this project would encourage colleagues to open this important 
issue up as a topic for discussion in their churches, so they and their parishioners can 


benefit from a mutual sharing of life experiences and perspectives on Christian forgiving. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 
THE RESEARCH METHOD AND RESULTANT TOOLS 

This project employed the pro-active research method. In accordance with that 
method, I was passionately involved with the practice of ministry I was researching. I did 
not try to maintain total objectivity or personal distance. Rather, I stood with my 
parishioners as I explored and compared our respective experiences and understandings 
of Christian forgiving. During my research, I also worked pro-actively toward my own 
transformation. 

The first tool I developed for this research was a questionnaire containing nine 
questions which was to be distributed by bulk mailing to every individual in my 
congregation who lives locally [see appendix 2]. Questions #1 through #3 asked about 
gender, age bracket, and status as lay person or minister,*° to see if any significant 
correlations between responses and groupings would emerge. Question #4 contained 
eight Likert-type questions about Christian forgiving. I chose these eight for two reasons. 
First, I suspected they represent beliefs commonly held by Christians in our society today. 
Second, all of these questions were relevant--six in negative ways--to the model of 
Christian forgiving I developed. These questions gave me a basis for comparing my 
parishioners' views with those of my model. 

Question # 5 contained a list of fifteen possible barriers to forgiving, with an option to 


write in another one. Respondents were asked to select the three barriers most difficult to 
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overcome in their own forgiving. This list included the barriers I suspected are most 
common in our society today. Question #6 invited respondents, as Christians, to note 
images which come to their minds when they consider forgiveness. Questions #7 and #8 
invited respondents to describe their feelings in forgiving and being forgiven, 
respectively. All three of these questions were open-ended. All three were asked to 
secure images and sensory data for sermons which would emerge from this project, and to 
see what associations individuals make with forgiving. 

Question #9 contained three Likert-type questions to discover if individuals see a 
relationship between themselves and God's forgiveness. Question #10 asked respondents 
to note which of the three characters in Jesus' parable of The Prodigal Son they identify 
with most. This question allowed for two alternate responses. I asked this question to see 
if any interesting correlations emerged between this and other questionnaire responses. 
Question #11 invited respondents to tell [in a masked way, if desired] about a time they, 
or someone they knew, forgave someone or were forgiven. I asked this to gather scenes 
from lived experience for future sermons. 

The second tool I used in this research was to interview six individuals in my church 
using two open-ended questions [see appendix 3]. My goal was to interview individuals 
who have had meaningful experiences of forgiving or being forgiven. I decided to hand- 
select the people I would interview. I wanted to avoid a public solicitation of 
interviewees, so as not to place anyone in the awkward position of being turned down for 


an interview. 
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The third tool I used was a personal journal I intended to keep from June 1996 to 
February 1997. In this journal I would record my personal experiences and insights as 
they emerged during the project. I would also use the journal to track ongoing progress 
and new developments within the project. 

The fourth tool I used was a questionnaire for evaluating the project's two preached 
sermons [ see appendix 4]. This questionnaire was to be used only with my Preaching 
Project Group. It contained two open-ended questions which encouraged individuals to 
reflect on each sermon as it related, or not, to their own life experiences, thoughts, 
feelings, and images. By intention, these questions did not specifically mention Christian 
forgiving. I did this because I was eager to see if respondents would, of their own accord, 


give any indication that these sermons caused them to grapple personally with this issue. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


DESCRIPTIVE PICTURE, ANALYSIS, ASSESSMENT 


"Your Questionnaire Was Devastating!" 


On 18 July 1996 our church office mailed out forgiveness questionnaires to 678 
parishioners who live in 419 households in the Falmouth area. It was a bulk mailing, but 
each envelope was stamped "Important" in red ink. Replacement questionnaires were 
also made available at more than six Sunday morning worship services, as well as at a 
gathering of church school teachers. By the end of October one hundred sixty-eight 
questionnaires were returned. I was gratified that seventy-one individuals even provided 
their own stamps to mail their questionnaires back. For identification purposes, each 
returned questionnaire was assigned a number. 
Once the questionnaires were mailed to church homes, many of my parishioners 
expressed interest in my thesis subject. Many also found the questionnaire challenging. 
Before a Sunday morning service, a leader in our church told me, 
You know, your questionnaire has really gotten a lot of us thinking. I'm the one who 
wrote you about my son-in-law. I waited a long time before I turned it in.... This event 
with my son-in-law happened some time back. But you made me take it out again... 
I'm working on it [forgiving him]. [Journal Entry #42--September 22] 

After an evening fellowship meeting, a soon-to-be member of our church shook my hand 


and exclaimed, "Your questionnaire was devastating! It forced me to be honest with 


myself about forgiving. It didn't take twenty minutes, it took two hours to fill out!" 
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[Journal Entry #45--October 1 ] A parishioner in her eighties, then hospitalized, told me 
that upon receiving the questionnaire, she and her husband went to the dictionary to look 
up "forgiveness." Ultimately, however, she could not fill out her questionnaire, because it 
made her wonder if she had really forgiven her maternal grandmother for the years she 
mistreated her father. Sitting in her pale flowered robe on the edge of her hospital bed, 
this lady proceeded to share with me intimate details of this painful memory from her 
early years. I was deeply touched. Together, as the late afternoon sun illumined the 
room, we exchanged our personal experiences and views on what it really means, as a 
Christian, to forgive another person. [Journal Entry #34--August 23 ] 

During this project, many parishioners initiated informal conversations with me, to 
relate their personal stories and views on forgiving. Perhaps the most dramatic of these 
was with a stalwart, older woman in our church. After asking if I was busy, she slipped 
into my office and told about the day, many years ago, when her father lay on his death 
bed. Holding his weakened hand in her own, she inwardly forgave him for hitting her 
mother in an alcoholic rage some ten years before. Thus, she finally resolved the deep 
resentment she secretly harbored against him. She blotted tears from her eyes, which 
seemed so unlike her, then announced to me, "I guess it's about time I got this off my 
chest. I haven't told anyone about this." [Journal Entry #33--August 20] Such personal 
encounters strengthened my belief that forgiving is a vital concern to many in this 
Falmouth congregation. They also revealed that the project itself stirred many 


parishioners to grapple with this issue. 
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Some colleagues expressed concern that this project might open up exceedingly 
painful issues for some individuals in our congregation. To respond to this possibility in 
a pastoral way, I made it clear to my parishioners from the outset of the project that I 
would gladly speak "off the record," as far as the project was concerned, with anyone who 
had personal concerns about forgiving. As it turned out, no one chose this option. 

The one hundred sixty-eight returned questionnaires provided a wealth of data for my 
preaching on forgiving, both for my two project sermons and subsequent sermons. I was 
interested to see that the demographics of returned questionnaires nearly matched those of 
our church mailing list and a study of our frequent worship attenders. The exception to 
this, in both instances, was that a significantly higher proportion of retired persons 
returned these questionnaires. These statistics and a comprehensive review of 
questionnaire results are noted elsewhere [see appendix 5]. 

As I expected, some questionnaire responses, especially those to question four, were 
idealistic, and not realistic in appraising how forgiving actually works in real life 
situations. After hearing these responses summarized, a friend observed that many of 
them fit what he had been taught about forgiveness in Sunday School. However, now 
that he is an adult with a mature Christian faith, he wonders how adequate those early 
teachings really are for dealing with the problems and complexities of adult life. I share 
my friend's concern. [Journal Entry #53--January 14] 

In responses to the image, feeling/experience, and narrative sections of the 


questionnaire (questions six, seven, eight, and eleven), I was often moved by the 
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willingness of parishioners to share with me so deeply from their personal lives. Many of 
the questionnaires were precious testimonies to the complexities and struggles of their 
lives, and to the victories of God's grace at work in the human spirit. For example, as one 
individual wrote, "After a tragic accident, resulting in the death of a child, my husband 
and family forgave me--I, who was responsible for the well being of our child!*” As 
another individual revealed, 

As a victim of sexual molestation, I had a hard time forgiving my offender who was 
also my biological father. This happened since I was 8 yrs old until I was 11 yrs. old 
along with verbal and physical abuse...I slowly started to forgive certain things that he 
did. But I still have issues that come up today for me + they always will because I can 
never forget these painful times but I'm learning to forgive & grow and will continue to 
forever.** 

In the responses to question number six, I was not surprised that Jesus on the cross 
was the image of forgiveness most commonly mentioned by respondents--twenty-four 
times. However, I noted, with some disappointment, that only nine people mentioned 
other human beings personally known to them, as images of forgiveness. Touching on 
the apparent paucity of such models in people's lives, a respondent complained, "Does the 
Bible say that you must get along with every one? If so, just pick up any newspaper and 
see how little forgiveness is practiced."*” 

Questionnaire responses were compared according to the gender of respondents. 
Responses from those age sixty and younger and those age sixty-one and older were also 


compared [see appendix 6]. These comparisons show that response differences were 


more pronounced between the age groupings noted above, than between genders. These 
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comparisons will guide me in the future, if I speak on Christian forgiving to specific 
segments of our congregation, such as to our Women's Union or to the parents of children 
in our church school.” 

This questionnaire served my project well, as it generated considerable information-- 
much more than I can use in this one project--on how many of our parishioners 
experience and think about Christian forgiving. If I were to use this questionnaire again, I 
would make two changes. For greater precision, I would re-word a few of the questions 
to guard against them being perceived as double questions. Also, in question number five 
I would move the first option, which turned out to be the most frequently chosen option, 
to another position in the list. However, even without those adjustments, I have no 
indication that responses to the present questionnaire were influenced in a significant 
way. 

Throughout this project I kept a personal journal, which helped me recollect and sort 
through my ongoing experiences, readings, and reflections. As planned, I interviewed six 
individuals in my congregation. I soon had difficulty identifying individuals who were 
both successful in forgiving (or being forgiven for) a serious injury and willing to be 
interviewed formally with a tape recorder. Midway through the project, I had to broaden 
my criteria to include persons who were still struggling with a serious issue of forgiving 
in their lives. I interviewed four women and two men. Five were adults of various ages; 
one was a teenager. Five spoke about the issue of forgiving a parent or parents. One 


spoke about forgiving an ex-spouse. Despite the presence of a tape recorder, these 
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interviews were relaxed and personal. They provided an in-depth view of real life 
experiences with forgiving and generated fifty-five pages of single-spaced transcription. 
These interviews helped me discover aspects of forgiving which differed from my own 
experience of forgiving my father. One interview helped me see that, although it is not 
the experience I or most people seem to have, there are cases in which forgiveness 


happens quickly.*! 


" 


Forgive And Remember" 


Of all the individuals who returned questionnaires, a whopping seventy percent said 
they strongly agree or agree that, "A Christian should always try to forgive and forget." 
Less than ten percent said they disagree with that statement. "Forgive and forget" is 
actually an old English proverb which dates back to at least 1377 A.D.” Aided by the 
alliteration of these words, these two concepts are often joined together in our society. 

For me, this strong response from the questionnaires was a concern. In my 
understanding there are times when it is important that Christians forgive and remember, 
in order to learn from their injuries, and to protect themselves and others from being hurt 
in the same way again. Another consideration is that it may not even be humanly possible 
to forget a serious injury. Of course, memories can be repressed, but that is not usually 
considered healthy. In the questionnaire responses, the most frequently mentioned barrier 
to forgiving was the fear that "I or others will be hurt again." Slightly more than fifty-one 


percent of all respondents cited this as a barrier to their own forgiving. It seemed logical 
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that there might be a connection between these views. If Christian forgiving really does 
require complete "forgetting" of an injury--as if it never occurred--then one might well 
have good reason to fear that the injury might recur. With such "forgetting" nothing 
would be learned and no preventative steps for the future would be taken. This thought 
occurred to me. If more Christians felt it was acceptable to forgive and remember their 
injury--to learn from it and protect themselves from its recurrence--then, perhaps they 
would be more inclined to forgive in the first place. 

The above concerns gave rise to my first project sermon, which I preached in our 
church on September 15 [see appendix 7]. I entitled this sermon, "Forgive and 
Remember." I based it on Luk. 15:11-32 NRSV, the portion of Jesus' Parable of the 
Prodigal Son which tells of the elder brother's anger at his father forgiving and holding a 
homecoming party for his prodigal brother. I was especially interested in the father's 
response to his elder son: "Son, you are with me always, and all that is mine is yours."* 
In my interpretation, shared by some scholars,” the father forgave and received his 
younger son back into the family circle with joy. But even so, this father did not forget 
that his estate was already divided. The younger son was still responsible for his actions 
in the far country. After his homecoming party, the prodigal would have to face the 
reality that he already spent his share of the estate. Christian forgiving is important, but it 
does not try--even if it were possible--to turn back the clock. As Lewis Smedes wrote, "A 
wise judge may let [forgiving] mercy temper justice but may not let mercy undo it."*° 


I began this sermon by telling the story of the 1981 attempt to assassinate Pope John 
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Paul II in St. Peter's Square at the Vatican, as well as the follow-up story, two-and-a-half 
years later, of John Paul visiting his assailant in prison, and forgiving him. In a world 
which seems to have so few models of Christian forgiving, this certainly is a remarkable 
one. Like the father in Jesus' parable, the Pope in his forgiving did not "forget." He 
forgave, but he did not also try to get his assailant released from prison! He did not try to 
pretend that the evil act never occurred, did not hurt, or was not serious. With this 
common theme in mind, my sermon basically consisted of telling these two important 
stories back to back. 

Drawing deeply on my learnings from my first two Doctor of Ministry Preaching 
projects,*° I purposely chose a narrative approach to this sermon, rather than a didactic 
one. I did this because I felt it would enhance my listeners' experience of God and our 
faith. As I discovered in my preaching projects, 

Story telling invites listeners to embark on an experiential journey of discovery. 
As listeners experience the telling of a biblical story [for example], they find 
themselves drawn into the story. They are stirred, through their imaginations, to 
engage the story on a deep level of their personal feelings, as well as on the level of 
their intellects. In this experience, listeners are naturally stimulated to perceive 
connections between the biblical story and their own personal stories. Thus, their lives 
are transformed...More than just illustrations of abstract theological principles, such 
stories and images [within the stories] are "incarnations" of God's grace and faith, as 
we humans actually experience these things.*’ 
In presenting these two stories, one biblical and one from contemporary life, I wanted my 
parishioners to realize, that in a rich and vital sense, these stories are really about 


themselves and their relationships with God and other people. In telling these stories, I 


took particular care to present realistic images and sensory details which portray life as 
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my parishioners and I actually experience it. I did this because of my discovery in my 
preaching projects, that imagery and stories which have the "ring of truth" about them are 
both persuasive and evocative. They invite listeners to: "live" within them, draw meaning 
from them; and, ultimately, be transformed by them. 
My Preaching Project Group helped me develop this sermon, particularly the imagery 
and sensory details. After hearing the sermon preached, they responded to questions 
which encouraged them to reflect on how the sermon related, or not, to their own lives 
[see appendix 4]. To avoid "leading" respondents on the issue of forgiving others, these 
questions did not mention it. Nonetheless, as one member wrote, 
The image of the gentle and forgiving father of the parable who does not erupt in 
anger when others are angered and the images and gestures that Rev. Showalter 
used to project that scene and that character brought me back to times in my life that 
my siblings or I myself would get into heated discussions in which we thought we 
"knew it all" and my father would lean back in his chair and not rebut us because he 
didn't want to "break our spirit"... The thoughts and feelings and images [of the sermon] 
brought about a deep feeling to return this thought of forgiving and remembering to 
others and also [of] giving back to my own children [the] Christian forgiveness and 
gentleness of my own father.** 

As another group member wrote, 
I must admit having a problem with the concept of "forgiving and forgetting," so I 
appreciated your story of the Pope. He was able to forgive, but he learned to be more 
concerned for his own safety and did not release the [would be] assassin from 
responsibility for his actions.” 

Based on these and other comments I heard after this sermon, I felt it was well received 


and helpful to at least some of our parishioners. The Sunday after this sermon, I held a 


special after-worship discussion on forgiving in which eighteen people participated. 
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"Forgiving: Through Gritted Teeth or Journey of the Heart" 


Slightly more than seventy-four percent of all questionnaire respondents said they 
strongly agree or agree that, "A Christian should try to forgive others quickly and 
completely." Less than six percent said they strongly disagree or disagree with that 
statement. For me, this strong response from the questionnaires was a concern. In my 
understanding it is often not possible to forgive quickly and completely. Christian 
forgiving cannot be reduced to an act of sheer moral will. The individual's decision to 
forgive is essential. But even so, forgiving itself is usually a process of inner healing 
which takes time and requires God's help. True forgiving is ultimately a matter of the 
heart. It involves the resolution of negative feelings towards the injurer, not just putting 
those feelings aside or letting go of them for the time being. 

Some Christians approach forgiving legalistically, as a religious duty which should be 
enacted quickly, regardless of one's feelings. I call this legalist view, "forgiving through 
gritted teeth." I have concern for Christians who hold this view. On one hand, they may 
be burdened with guilt if--as most people do--they run up against a serious life situation 
in which it is just not possible for them to forgive quickly. On the other hand, they may 
be burdened with painful, unresolved feelings. Assuming they have already forgiven, 
albeit "through gritted teeth," they may neglect to undertake that journey of forgiving 
which can bring true resolution and peace to their hearts. In my view, people need to be 
gentle with themselves after a serious injury. They need to allow time for the healing 


process of forgiveness. I discussed this issue with a courageous young woman in our 
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church who has been struggling, with God's help, to overcome the anguish of devastating 
abuse from her parents. I was touched by her words. As I noted in my journal, 

Yesterday I interviewed [Miss X]. She seemed to really grasp the notion that to simply 
"hug and makeup" is not enough for serious injuries. As she said, "We can't be 
expected to forgive when inside we are still hurting...God loves us, he wants us to get 
better." [Journal Entry #46--October 9] 

The above concerns gave rise to my second project sermon, which I preached in our 
church on October 13 [see appendix 8]. I entitled this sermon "Forgiving: Through 
Gritted Teeth or Journey of the Heart." I based it on Col. 3:12-15 NRSV which expresses 
both an injunction to forgive®’ (which some have interpreted legalistically), and the 
ultimate concern, "Above all, clothe yourselves with love...And let the peace of Christ 
rule in your hearts."*! I identify the "peace of Christ" in this text with the peace which 
comes in a journey of forgiving. This peace comes to us as a divine gift, in response to 
our desire for it and our journey of the heart to prepare for it. 

After discovering the evocative power of images in my last preaching project, I wrote, 
Imagery in preaching encourages listeners to be co-creators of sermons. Images stir 
listeners to evoke their own personal experience of faith and God's grace. Images call 
us, through the use of our imaginations, to "live" within them and to experience their 
truths. Images engage listeners at a deep spiritual level and can, with God's help, call 
our spiritual being into encounters with the depths of God's being. Images shape our 
lives.” 

Drawing upon my learning in that project, I developed this sermon around one central 
image: burning coals. I used this image to symbolize the pain, anger, and ill will we 


humans feel when we are wronged or betrayed. I stressed these comparisons. A coal fire 


burns so hot, it is not possible to put it out quickly. Likewise, after an injury it is not 
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usually possible for us to extinguish our negative feelings quickly. Also, a coal fire 
banked for the night appears to go out, but the fire still burns deep inside. Likewise, 
when we forgive "through gritted teeth," we merely bank up or cover over our negative 
feelings. These feelings may appear extinguished. But in reality, they are still burning 
deep within us. Under certain circumstances, such as seeing again the person who hurt 
us, those unresolved negative feelings can readily flare up again. 

I began this sermon by telling the story of my wife as a little girl, visiting her 
Slovakian grandmother Baba in her small tenement apartment which was heated with a 
coal stove. Baba grew up in the poverty of Pennsylvania coal fields where hidden 
undergound coal fires still burn to this day. This story allowed me to introduce the 
images of burning coals, the difficulty of extinguishing coal fires, and banking coals. 
After drawing symbolic connections between burning coals and our negative feelings 
after an injury, I invited listeners to think of a forgiving "through gritted teeth" situation. 
I pictured a schoolyard fight in which the combatants, under the threat of school 
suspension, are forced to forgive each other and shake hands on the spot. Yet, beneath 
this superficial act, their anger still burns within them. 

I believe that true forgiveness must come from the heart. Forgiveness which is only a 
quick response of our will to some external authority, even our Holy Bible, is far from 
complete. I brought this sermon to a climax by narrating the story of the burning coals 
within me, and my journey of the heart to forgive my father. I noted, in contrast to 


"gritted teeth" forgiving, that such journeys take time. As I learned in my own 
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experience, forgiving is ultimately a gift and miracle from God. In receiving this miracle, 
we experience the peace of Christ in our hearts. I emphasized these latter points, in part 
as a response to the anonymous parishioner who wrote in her questionnaire, 


I simply cannot find it in my heart to forgive him even though I want to do so. I've 
heard this expression so often: TO ERR IS HUMAN, TO FORGIVE IS DIVINE.” 


Through discussions with my parishioners, I know that some of them have similar 
misgivings about their ability, as human beings, to forgive. Yet, I would like my 
parishioners to realize, that although divine, forgiving is a gift which God does give us. 
Once again, my Preaching Project Group helped me develop this sermon, particularly 
the imagery related to coal fires. They heard the sermon preached, then responded to the 
same evaluation questions as before. As one group member wrote, 
Slovakian grandmother reminded me of my own Bohemian family. Coal stove was 
familiar from my grandparent's place of business (a neighborhood hardware). Good 
analogy of hot coals to burning hurt. Time to extinguish ill will is an important idea. I 
always felt guilty about ill will toward person who hurt my husband, mostly it is now 
forgotten but I don't know if I've forgiven. (Probably haven't completely.)... Time to 
forgive seems similar to healing process in grief. Intensely personal heartfelt message. 
You knew what you were talking about.™* 


Based on this and other comments I heard after this second project sermon, I felt that it-- 


like the first one--was well received and helpful to at least some of our parishioners. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


HUNCHES AND EMERGING THEMES 


"Out of the Pit!" 

I began this project by developing a model of Christian forgiving, based on my 
personal experience and research. As this project progressed, I felt that it confirmed the 
basic principles of my model. However, the project also revealed new insights which 
have caused me to expand my model. One new insight was my realization that there are 
cases--seemingly rare--in which forgiving after a serious injury has happened quickly. As 
I noted before,” I encountered such an instance of quick forgiving, which I took to be 
authentic, in one of my project interviews. 

Another new insight was my discovery that in some cases, victims of serious injury 
seem blocked from forgiving, until their self-esteem, damaged by their injury, is restored. 
I saw this most clearly in my first interview for this project. After eighteen years of 
marriage, a woman's husband left her and their four young children. She was devastated 
and wondered what she had done to deserve this. The next ten years were a struggle, but 
gradually this woman rebuilt her life. She went back to school to earn her teaching 
certification, entered that profession, and finally began to feel good about herself again. 
Only then was she really able to forgive her ex-spouse from her heart. Upon reflection, it 
struck me that likely there was an element of this in my experience of forgiving my 


father. This insight seems similar to therapist Beverly Flanigan's concept of "balancing 
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the scales." As she wrote, 

Balancing the scales has the effect of restoring to the forgiver some of the power or 

resources that he lost because of the unforgivable injury. Forgiving comes from a 

position of strength, not weakness. So, a person who is finally able to forgive another 

must somehow arrive at a place of strength.°° 

An issue similar to the loss of self-esteem is concern for one's security. In our after- 

worship discussion on forgiving, a parishioner suggested that there are "seasons" for 
forgiving [and not forgiving], especially when one is still being abused by the abuser one 
would forgive.°’ This project sharpened my awareness of the need for such "seasons," to 
restore lost self-esteem or to secure a victim's safety. I agree with these blunt words from 
Lewis Smedes: 

How many times should you forgive your household bruiser? You should not even 

think about forgiving him. Not yet. Not as long as he has his foot on your neck. Your 

problem at this point is not forgiving. Your problem is how to get out of his reach. 

Once you get away from him, you can think about forgiving him.** 
As both a pastoral and a practical matter, I have come to this realization. In my 
preaching, as well as my counseling, there will be times when I will need to help people 
build-up their sense of self-esteem or security, before I can expect them to act positively 
on encouragements I give them to forgive. Otherwise those encouragements may only be 
perceived as additions to their guilt or sense of worthlessness. Of course, healthy self- 
esteem and personal security can be nurtured in various ways over the course of a year's 
preaching schedule, to create a positive, and likely more helpful, context from which 


sermons on Christian forgiving can emerge.” 


The above concerns have given rise to a third sermon, entitled "Out of the Pit!" which 
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I plan to preach later this year, as a direct outgrowth of this project. This narrative 
sermon will focus on the biblical figure Joseph, with particular emphasis on Gen. 50:15- 
21 NRSV. In my view, Joseph's life was built up over time, until he finally reached the 
point where he could forgive his brothers for their abusive treatment of him as a youth. 
Of course, God had a hand in building Joseph's life up, as did Joseph himself. This 
sermon will emphasize God's power to transform our lives, our role to work co- 
operatively with God by accepting responsibility for our own well-being, and the eventual 
likelihood that we will be able to receive God's miraculous gift of forgiving those who 
hurt us. With that gift comes our freedom from the pain of the past, and perhaps, but not 
always, reconciliation with those who hurt us--as Joseph was reconciled with his penitent 
brothers. In this sermon I will briefly portray the story of young Joseph in the pit and his 
rise to power in Pharaoh's court. Then, at greater length, I will portray the story of Joseph 
forgiving his brothers. Into Joseph's story I will weave the aforementioned story of my 
parishioner who eventually was able to forgive her husband. Her story will be disguised 
to the extent she feels necessary, to preserve anonymity. Additional sermon ideas which 


have grown directly out of this project are briefly listed elsewhere [see appendix 9]. 


Additional Insights 


This project caused me to reflect on the use of the term "letting go," as in letting go of 
one's anger and desire for revenge. I came to the conclusion that when people say this, 


they sometimes mean putting aside or ignoring their hurt, rather than facing it and taking 
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steps to resolve it. Thus, for greater precision, I have chosen to avoid using this term in 
my descriptions of true Christian forgiving. 

Another new insight was my discovery that there can be different levels of hurt from 
an injury, which need forgiving. We can forgive an injury, but then be surprised to 
discover later, that there are other feelings of pain and anger within us, from that same 
injury. Such discoveries are not uncommon. Neither are they cause to doubt the 
genuineness of our attempts at forgiving. Rather, such discoveries point up our psycho- 
spiritual complexity as human beings, and our need to be patient with ourselves and the 
healing process involved in Christian forgiving.®' 

One of my initial concerns in developing this project was that many of my 
parishioners might not see themselves as needing God's forgiveness. As I noted in one of 
my first journal entries, 

[A parishioner] told me how his father [not affiliated with our church]...could in no 
way think of himself as a person who needed forgiveness. After all, he led a good life. 
[My parishioner] said, "that's a real hard nut to crack. People can be so very self- 
righteous, and be so convinced of their own goodness." [Journal Entry #6--June 13] 
Allegations of excessive self-righteousness have sometimes been made against mainline 
Protestant churches in general. I was gratified, however, to discover from responses to 
question nine in my questionnaire, that this allegation seems far from true in our 
congregation [see appendix 5]. This is a crucial issue for Christians, for our forgiving 


grows out of God's basic forgiveness of us. 


I was struck, but not surprised, that there is a considerable difference between my 
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model of Christian forgiving, and responses parishioners made, especially to question 
number four in the questionnaire [see appendix 5]. I recognize that a questionnaire like 
this can only be suggestive. It is not a precise gauge of people's views, as too many 
variables, some subtle, can unduly affect responses. Nonetheless, I suspect that two 
factors contributed substantially to these differences. First, I suspect that prior to this 
project, many of my parishioners had not examined Christian forgiving closely. In fact, 
several told me this directly.” Thus, many may have fallen back on understandings of 
Christian forgiving received in earlier years, perhaps as children in Sunday School. I 
characterize some of these early views as "ideals in the air," more than seasoned 
understandings which have been tested and found true in the crucible of adult life and 
faith experiences. 

Second, and perhaps more to the point, the understanding of Christian forgiving has 
recently been undergoing a significant shift in our society, a shift reflected in my own 
model of Christian forgiving [see chapter two]. The traditional understanding that 
Christian forgiving is essentially just a moral duty, is beginning to be challenged and 
replaced by therapeutic understandings. If anything, this shift to the therapeutic is late in 
coming. Similar shifts have long since taken place in other areas of Christian 
understanding. For example, years ago Christian clergy preached against self-love, 
assuming it was always a mark of moral selfishness. Now, with a more therapeutic 
understanding, it is widely recognized among Christians that self-love and self-esteem are 


essential to our ability to love others. A healthy self-love is now distinguished from 
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selfishness. Years ago some Christian clergy viewed tears and grieving over a loved one's 
death, as a betrayal of the Christian belief in an afterlife. Now, thanks in part to the 
therapeutic work of Dr. Elizabeth Kiibler-Ross,™ it is widely recognized among 
Christians, that grieving is a normal psycho-spiritual process which, for the sake of a 
person's well-being, needs to be encouraged, not stifled. 

This basic shift in the understanding of forgiveness is now gathering force in 
American Christianity, as in our society as a whole. I celebrate this growing shift, for I 
suspect it will ultimately contribute to a better understanding of Christian forgiving. It 
will make the healing and inner peace aspects of this forgiving more accessible to 
Christians, which, in turn, will encourage more Christians to decide to embark on 
journeys of forgiveness, with God. 

Throughout this project, parishioners repeatedly mentioned self-forgiveness as an 
important issue in their lives. Reflecting their comments, a respondent wrote: 
This questionnaire does not address self-forgiveness, which for me is the hardest of all. 
I am still nagged by things I did 20 years ago that I regret; things that in retrospect I 
now consider selfish and thoughtless. 
Self-forgiveness was beyond the scope of this project. But I now see the need to continue 
my exploration in that crucial area. Undoubtedly, this will cause me to revisit one of the 


reat questions of the Protestant Reformation; namely, how does my church [and m 
great q y. y y 


preaching] mediate God's forgiveness to the average parishioner? 
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CONCLUSION 

This project was a wonderful experience for me and, I believe, for many of my 
parishioners. The project deepened my understanding of Christian forgiving, both on a 
personal level and in my ministry of preaching to my congregation. In ways that would 
not have happened otherwise, this project led me to share deeply in the lives of my 
parishioners. Their voices of questioning, struggle, and faith around the issue of 
forgiving, now fill my heart, as well as this thesis. Over the years, so many of my 
sermons have been spiritual monologues created in the solitude of my book-lined 
Minister's Study. But in this project, I entered into a conversation with my parishioners' 
hearts, to create sermons which speak both to and from their real life needs, concerns, and 
experiences. To be so closely in touch with those I seek to serve, was at once an 
awesome and exhilarating feeling for me as a preacher. 

Through the course of this project, I gathered a wealth of material--assessments of 
parishioners' needs, images, and personal stories--which I will be mining for sermonic use 
for a long time to come. Even by just bringing this project into the life of my church, I 
stirred many parishioners to grapple with the nature of Christian forgiving. And some 
were even stirred to revisit and seek healing for unresolved hurts from their pasts. 

Based on the above, and on my congregation's completely positive response to this 
project, I highly recommend this project to other clergy, who wish to explore the 


preaching of Christian forgiving in the context of their own congregations. Forgiving 
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others is an important part of our faith. It goes to the heart of our lives as Christians. It is 
also one of the greatest needs in our society today. In our culture we have all too few 
models of true Christian forgiving, and all too many instances in which grudge-holding 
and revenge are glorified. During this project I was disheartened to discover video stores 
which now display a category called "Revenge" movies. Would that our society would 
pay anywhere near as much attention, and more, to stories and images which portray 
God's miracle of forgiving others, as that miracle blossoms with sweet, healing fragrance 
in the human heart! 

I began my personal journey of the heart to forgive my father nearly four years ago. 
The day came when I finally did forgive my father. But I didn't realize then, what I see so 
clearly now after completing this project, that my journey itself is continuing. This 
project has truly been a labor of love. And this vital aspect of our faith has become one 
of the real passions in my ministry, which I hope will be a source of benefit to others, 
now and in years to come. 

I wish to express my deep thanks to all those who encouraged, guided, and/or 
contributed to this project: my seminary professors; my ministerial colleagues, especially 
Paul Sinn and Allan Page; my wife Chris; our church's Administrative Assistant, Martha 
Evans and her husband David; and the many, many people in our congregation who have, 


with caring and generosity, welcomed me into the deeper places of their lives and faiths. 


Al 
NOTES 


1. Luke 17:3 NRSV. 


2. This is not surprising. Even the eminent theologian Seren Kierkegaard felt that the notion 
of forgiveness confounds our understanding. Steen Halling, "Embracing Human Fallibilty [sic]: 
On Forgiving Oneself and Forgiving Others," Journal of Religion and Health 33, no. 2 (Summer 
1994): 107. As Allen C. Guelzo suggests in his "Fear of Forgiving: If We Long To Receive 
Mercy, Why Is It So Painful To Give It?," Christianity Today 37, (8 February 1993): 


Many of us have trouble forgiving others because we fail to understand what forgiveness 
means, or because we confuse forgiveness with something it is not. But for others, 
forgiveness is frightening because we misunderstand the process of forgiving, or we fear 
that practicing forgiveness will hurt more than receiving the original offense. 

(44) 


3. Rev. Douglas K. Showalter, "Using Narrative and Inductive Shapes in Sermons" (March 
1995), "The Preacher as Movie Director" (March 1996). The first project focused on biblical 
narrative preaching; the second explored the use of imagery, narratives, and scenes from lived 
experience in preaching. ACTS Doctor of Ministry in Preaching Program Office, Chicago. 


4. In June 1996 I created a sanctuary seating chart of our congregation from memory. In this 
chart I included the names and approximate seating locations of individuals who attend our 
services with some frequency--once a month at least, on average. This is not a precise study, as it 
is subject to flaws in my memory. Even so, I believe the data generated from this chart are 
helpful as rough approximations of attendance. 


5. This information is from the United States Census of 1990. This census also indicated that 
411 of Falmouth's 27,960 residents are of Hispanic origin. Edith. R. Horner, ed., Massachusetts 
Municipal Profiles, 1995-96 (Palo Alto, California: Information Publications, 1995): 98. 


6. The current Bylaws of our church stipulate that, "We grant to each Member and Associate 
Member the right to interpret the Scriptures individually, and to construe his or her own religious 
faith in whatever seems to him or her to be the will of God." Bylaws of the First Congregational 
Church of Falmouth, Massachusetts of the United Church of Christ, June 14, 1989, last amended 
February 25, 1996, Article IV, Membership; Section 5, Rights and Duties of Membership; A. 
Freedom of Interpretation: 3. 
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7. As of November 1, 1996 Falmouth had 21,439 registered voters. Those not registered with 
any political party numbered 10,927 or 50.9 percent. Those enrolled as Democrats numbered 
6,717 or 31.3 percent. Those enrolled as Republicans numbered 3,756 or 17.5 percent. This was 
reported by Hugh MacCartney in The Falmouth Enterprise, 1 November 1996, sec. 1, p. 1. 


8. In sharp contrast to this inner peace of heart, Lewis Smedes gives, what I consider is, one of 
the most chilling descriptions of what it is like not to forgive, in his Forgive and Forget: Healing 
the Hurts We Don't Deserve (New York: Simon & Schuster, 1984): 


We attach our feelings to the moment when we were hurt, endowing it with immortality. And 
we let it assault us every time it comes to mind. It travels with us, sleeps with us, hovers over 
us while we make love, and broods over us while we die. Our hate does not even have the 
decency to die when those we hate die--for it is a parasite sucking our blood, not theirs. 

(41) 


9. In distinguishing between forgiving and pardoning, Allen C. Guelzo relates these helpful 
examples in his "Fear of Forgiving: If We Long To Receive Mercy, Why Is It So Painful To 
Give It?," Christianity Today 37, (8 February 1993): 


It is possible to have pardon without forgiveness--a murder can be pardoned by the 
governor, but that does not mean the victim's family has forgiven him. And there can be 
forgiveness without pardon. In 1986, Michael Saward, a well-known Anglican 
evangelical, answered the door of his London vicarage. The three men who stood in his 
doorway pounded Saward over the head with a cricket bat, fracturing his skull. Then they 
broke into the vicarage, raped Saward's daughter, and beat up her boyfriend. The three 
were quickly arrested, and in a television interview shortly afterward, a badly battered 
Saward touched the British nation by publicly forgiving his assailants. But when the men 
were sentenced to prison terms of three to five years, Saward frankly criticized the 
sentences as too lenient. Saward had forgiven them, but that did not mean he wanted them 
automatically pardoned for their crimes. 

(43-44) 


10. Ex. 34:6-7 NRSV; Luk. 15:32 NRSV. 
11. Luk. 23:34 NRSV. 


12. Mt. 6:12,15; 18:21-35 NRSV; Mk. 11:25 NRSV; Luk. 6:37, 17:4 NRSV; Col. 3:13 
NRSV. 
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13. Mt. 6:12 NRSV; Luk. 6:37 NRSV; and Col. 3:13 NRSV. Although not directly addressed 
by this project, it is important that Christians recognize the important relationship between God's 
forgiveness and their own forgiving of others. Dorothy Jean Weaver provides insights on this in 
her "On Imitating God and Outwitting Satan: Biblical Perspectives on Forgiveness and the 


Community of Faith," Mennonite Quarterly Review 68 (April 1994): 


Of all that the New Testament writers have to say about forgiveness as a human act, they 
lay most prominent stress on the reciprocal relationship between human and divine 
forgiveness. To begin with, the call for humans to forgive each other is firmly anchored 
in their own prior forgiveness by God. 

(165) 


Weaver then goes on to make this important observation: 


The New Testament writers view forgiveness as a fundamentally circular process. 

Because God "in Christ" has forgiven humankind, humans are both empowered and 
enjoined to forgive each other. And because humans enter in turn into God's act of 
forgiveness and extend this grace to other human beings, God responds accordingly in new 
acts of forgiveness. Human forgiveness and divine forgiveness are thus integrally and 
causally linked to each other and cannot be disconnected from one another. 

(167) 


14. Mt. 18:21,22, 35 NRSV. 


15. In the fall of 1995 the International Forgiveness Institute was founded. It is headed by 
Robert Enright, Ph.D. of the University of Wisconsin. In April 1996, Maryland psychologist 
Frederick DiBlasio, hosted a two day conference on forgiving for therapists. "Forgiveness: 
Serious Stuff or Fluff," Psychology Today (July/August 1996): 12. 


16. Ibid. 


17. Glenn Veenstra notes that prior to 1988 there were only two published articles on 
forgiveness in the field of psychotherapy. This began to change when Alcoholics Anonymous 
extended its treatment program to the adult children of alcoholics and when therapists themselves 
became more insightful about their work with victims of severe physical and sexual abuse. In 
both cases, therapists began to discover that forgiveness is an important means by which 
victimized individuals can be released from destructive relationships with their abusive parents. 
After these discoveries, the topic of forgiveness began to appear in many books for the general 
public and for Christian counselors. From that point, forgiveness began to be considered in 
cancer treatment, in psychiatric magazines, and in strategic family therapy. Glenn Veenstra, 
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"Psychological Concepts of Forgiveness," Journal of Psychology and Christianity 11, (Summer 
1992): 160. 


18. It is sad, if not tragic, that such advice is still being given by some Christian clergy. In the 
course of this project, one of my parishioners told me of such an instance in our local area. The 
minister in question, from a conservative Protestant denomination, was adamant in his belief that 
women should be willing to endure abuse from their husbands, as Jesus suffered on the cross, in 
the name of Christian forgiving. 


19. As Gayle Gerber Koontz notes from a Christian Feminist perspective in her "As We 


Forgive Others: Christian Forgiveness and Feminist Pain," Mennonite Quarterly Review 68, 
(April 1994): 


It appears that in Christian theology and liturgy in the contemporary Western world, the 
understandings and practices of repentance and forgiveness have been formulated 
primarily from the point of view of sinners. What seems underdeveloped are theological 
and spiritual resources which assume the point of view of injured ones--resources which 
help us see how God's grace heals violated trust and shame and how fellow Christians 
participate in that process. 

(176-177) 


20. Robert Enright and his graduate students at the University of Wisconsin at Madison cite 
several recently published articles in the fields of philosophy, politics, and theology which claim 
that forgiveness requires repentance, also that forgiveness is incomplete without reconciliation. 
In sharp contrast, Enright and his students argue from the biblical record that forgiveness can be 
lovingly unconditional and that it need not require repentance. Robert Enright et al., "Must A 
Christian Require Repentance Before Forgiving?, Journal of Psychology and Christianity 9, (Fall 
1990): 16-19. 


21. Such a view was espoused by James G. Emerson Jr. in his The Dynamics of Forgiveness, 
(Philadelphia: Westminster, 1964). As Lewis B. Smedes noted in a review of Emerson's book in 
Christianity Today, 10, (19 November 1965): 


Unless forgiveness is creatively realized in the penitent life of the forgiven, it is abortive, 
a word in the air, an empty state of affairs. This is the burden and the truth of Emerson's 
book. 

(39) 


22. In June 1996 I encountered this view directly. I told the story of my forgiving my father to 
a U.C.C. minister sitting beside me at a clergy luncheon. This individual happened to have a 
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Doctor of Ministry degree in marriage and family therapy. He told me that I was mistaken, that 
forgiveness had not really taken place, because my father had not repented and there was no 
reconciliation. As he concluded, what I did unilaterally, after my father's death, was only 
absolution and not true forgiveness. Respectfully, I disagreed! This view is also espoused in 
Rodney J. Hunter et al., eds., the Dictionary of Pastoral Care and Counseling, (Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1990): 


An essential element of forgiveness is the wrongdoer's awareness of having offended and 
owing a penalty...Forgiveness always has a social context. It is a transaction between God 
and humanity, between two or more persons." 

(438) 


23. Lewis B. Smedes maintains that forgiving takes one person, as forgiving is an internal 
process, and that it takes two persons to be reunited. Further, he notes that forgiving does not 
obligate one to be reunited with one's injurer, and that many people are confused about these 
distinctions. Lewis B. Smedes, The Art of Forgiving: When You Need to Forgive and Don't 
Know How, (Nashville: Random House, 1996), 24-27. It is interesting to note that Smedes, 
along with many other Christians, has apparently changed his thinking on this issue over the past 
thirty years. For as he wrote in 1964 about The Dynamics of Forgiveness: "It is also true that 
there are two parties involved in the transaction of forgiveness. The action is not completed until 
the whole experience is realized in the total life of the forgiven man. The burden of the Gospel, 
says Emerson--rightly, I think--is the attainment of realized forgiveness." (Lewis B. Smedes, 


review of The Dynamics of Forgiveness, by James G. Emerson, Jr., in Christianity Today, 10, (19 
November 1965): 40. 


24. Beverly Flanigan makes this important observation about modern societal influences on 
the issue of forgiving, in her "Forgiving the Unforgivable" (New York: Macmillan Publishing 
Company, 1992): 


Most people forgive alone, with little or no help from others. The reasons for "solitary 
forgiving" are several and profoundly reflective of modern life. Changes in the twentieth 
century have created extraordinary circumstances where human relationships are 
concerned. Put simply, people--at least, most Americans--do not need each other to assure 
their survival. Children can leave parents, husbands can abandon wives, and friends need 
never speak to one another again. American life has made it possible for people to quickly 
sever their most intimate relationships and to leave behind those closest to them after one 
has hurt the other. 


(6) 
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25. Mt. 18:22; 5:23,24 NRSV; Eph. 4:26 NRSV. Also, according to Robert Enright and his 
graduate students in their "Must a Christian Require Repentance Before Forgiving?": 


It is potentially dangerous if pastoral counselors insist on a client's withholding forgiveness 
until the other repents. We can easily imagine a devastated client who is strapped in 
bitterness or even hatred because of the legalistic requirement that the other must repent. 
The client's psychological well being is now dependent on the other's response. 


(18) 


26. Charlotte M. Rosenak and G. Mack Hamden speak to this issue in their "Forgiveness in 
the Psychotherapeutic Process: Clinical Applications," Journal of Psychology and Christianity 
11, (Summer 1992): 


Overemphasizing the decision to forgive and calling this true forgiveness is a common 
error that cuts short the forgiveness process. As viewed before in the factors affecting 
one's ability to forgive," deciding to forgive is an important step; however, it is only a 
beginning. "Deciding to forgive" and then stopping at this point and saying forgiveness 

is accomplished is an excuse for the dysfunctional behavior of repressing emotion. It is 
pseudo-forgiveness. Persons who are afraid of their own emotion are likely to be attracted 
to this "biblical option." The Scripture used to justify this approach is "Don't let the sun 
go down on your wrath" (Ephesians 4:26). Rather than seeing this verse as a literal 
prescription to forgive before the sun sets, a better interpretation is metaphoric: we should 
take care of issues as expediently as possible. 

(195) 


Madelynn Jones-Haldeman also addresses this issue in her "Implications From Selected Literary 
Devices For a New Testament Theology of Grace and Forgiveness," Journal of Psychology and 
Christianity 11, (Summer 1992): 


Many Christians have difficulty with the concept of forgiveness. To them it is 
incomprehensible to pretend that some terrible deed that may still be affecting one's life 
in negative ways never happened and that the perpetrator of the crime is to be considered 
a friend. Looked at this way, forgiving is incomprehensible. Nowhere do I find Jesus 
demanding someone forgive another in this way. Rather we /earn to forgive another 
person. Only when we are healed can we forgive another. 

(145) 


27. Mt. 18:35 NRSV. 
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28. As Gayle Gerber Koontz notes in her "As We Forgive Others: Christian Forgiveness and 
Feminist Pain": 


Christians usually talk about the importance of forgiveness for the sake of the offender and 
for the sake of reconciliation between the offender and injured ones. Christians less 
frequently recognize the significance of the act and process of forgiveness for the injured 
one herself. 

(182) 


29. Robert D. Enright et al. support this view in their "Must a Christian Require Repentance 
Before Forgiving?." They make this response to J.E. Adams, From Forgiven to Forgiving, 
(Wheaton, IL: Victor Books, 1989): 


We must disagree with Adams when he says, "God is not interested in forgiveness...as a 
therapeutic technique that benefits the one doing the forgiving" (p. 37). Of course God 

is interested in forgiveness as it benefits the already-injured person. The biblical record 
is clear that God wants peace and wholeness for those injured at the hand of injustice. 
Forgiveness, when offered unconditionally as a reduction in anger toward and a drawing 
in love of the other benefits the one wronged, the wrongdoer, the relationship and perhaps 
even the community. 


(18) 


30. Edna Hatlestad Hong states in her, Forgiveness Is a Work As Well As a Grace, 
(Minneapolis: Augsburg, 1984): 


But the strongest and healthiest of human wills cannot cleanse the mind of hates and 
grudges and bitter memories. Even with the best of wills we cannot forgive ourselves for 
betraying the ideals of our youth. The soundest will is unable of itself to have an 
unquenchable spirit of love and forgiveness, cannot of itself achieve the victory of 
forgiving enemies...Only the Holy Spirit can give me the willingness to be forgiving. I 
can never in all eternity forgive as God forgives, but the Holy Spirit can penetrate my 
weak will and make my impotent / a potent we that engages in the work of forgiveness and 
reconciliation in the world, starting in my own family and neighborhood and church. 
(109-110) 


31. Thomas G. Long notes in his "To Err Is Human: To Forgive...?," The Living Pulpit, 3, 
No. 2 (April-June 1994): 


What is already true is that God has forgiven. That is the given reality. We are not being 
called, then, to create forgiveness or even to produce it in its fullness. We are being called 
to join in with that which is already given as a gift, to cease swimming against the stream 
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of God's grace, to lie on our backs and float with the current. 


(7) 


32. Gayle Gerber Koontz remarks in her "As We Forgive Others: Christian Forgiveness and 
Feminist Pain": 


Evelyn and James Whitehead in A Sense of Sexuality (New York: Doubleday, 1989), 80, 
observe that forgiveness is both a moment of choice and a process which "gradually allows 
the hurt to heal and the trust between us to be renewed." The rupture does not go away 
but "we can choose not to be defined by this rupture" and hope that it will not become the 
"pattern" of the relationship. 

(180, n. 17) 


33. Charlotte M. Rosenak and G. Mack Hamden note in their "Forgiveness in the 


Psychotherapeutic Process: Clinical Applications," Journal of Psychology and Christianity 11, 
(Summer 1992): 


Forgiveness is not to be confused with toleration of sin nor is it an avoidance of 
consequences. This is a common human error, made most particularly by those whom we 
refer to as "codependent" (Beatty, 1987). The Scripture used most often to justify this 
action is the "turn the other cheek" principle (Matthew 5:39). It is likely that Christ meant 
by this that a transgressor is made to look awfully mean and selfish (as they apparently are 
acting) if the victim merely turns the other cheek in response to wrongdoing. It is very 
doubtful that this scripture is meant as a prescription for unassertive behavior. A basic test 
is to look at Christ's own behavior and realize that he did not choose to turn his other 
cheek on every occasion...It is not our duty as Christians to tolerate sinful or dysfunctional 
behaviors. 

(195-196) 


34. Professor Smedes has written two books on the subject of forgiving. They are Forgive 
and Forget: Healing The Hurts We Don't Deserve, (New York: Simon and Schuster Inc., 1984) 
and The Art of Forgiving: When You Need to Forgive and Don't Know How, (Nashville: 
Random House, 1996). I have found the second of these to be especially helpful. I have also 
corresponded with Professor Smedes. 


35. My views have also been influenced in positive ways by my close ministerial friend and 
telephone mentor, the Rev. Paul Sinn, now retired Associate Conference Minister in the 
Southeastern Area of the Massachusetts Conference of the United Church of Christ. 
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36. Other than myself, there are five clergy [most are retired] affiliated with our church. 
37. Questionnaire number 24. 

38. Questionnaire number 143. 

39. Questionnaire number 74. 


40. In responses to question number ten, it was interesting, but perhaps not surprising, to see 
that by far, the highest percentage of individuals age sixty-one and older identified with the father 
in the Parable of the Prodigal Son. Few in this age grouping identified with the prodigal son. In 
contrast, an almost equal percentage of individuals age sixty and under identified with each of the 
three characters in this parable [see appendix 6]. 


41. In this particular case, the woman I interviewed was physically separated from her injurer 
[her mother], such that their intense, long-standing conflict was suddenly ended. Somewhat 
later, upon seeing her mother again in a completely different, more dependent setting, the woman 
discovered that she could forgive, as her anger at her mother had suddenly disappeared. It 
disappeared, in part, because she now recognized her mother's human frailties. As this woman 
said to me, 


Suddenly the anger was gone, and suddenly I forgave her for everything that she had 
done to us...I just felt suddenly, this person didn't know what she was doing with her life, 
and I just felt I could forgive her...for what she had done, because she didn't know any 
better. [Interview #2, page 3, lines 24-25,35-36,38]. 


42. Apparently, Langland's Piers Plowman, written about 1377 A.D., is the first recorded use 
of this proverb in English. This is cited in Stewart A. Kingsbury et al., eds., A Dictionary of 
American Proverbs, (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1992): 228. 


43. Luk. 15:31 NRSV. 


44. As Bernard Brandon Scott comments in his Hear Then the Parable, (Minneapolis: 
Fortress Press, 1989): 


The parable's ending leaves the hearer without an ending, and frequently and [sic] ending 
is supplied. Does the elder son go in or stay out? What is the younger son's status? 
Adorned with the signs of restoration and feasting on the fatted calf, the elder possesses all 
the property [emphasis mine]. At the father's death, will the younger become the elder's 
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slave? 
(122-123) 


45. Lewis B. Smedes, The Art of Forgiving: When You Need to Forgive and Don't Know 
How (New York: Random House, 1996), 35. 


46. Rev. Douglas K. Showalter, "Using Narrative and Inductive Shapes in Sermons" (March 
1995), "The Preacher as Movie Director" (March 1996). The first project focused on biblical 
narrative preaching; the second explored the use of imagery, narratives, and scenes from lived 
experience in preaching. ACTS Doctor of Ministry in Preaching Program Office, Chicago. 


47. Showalter, "The Preacher as Movie Director," 2. 
48. Individual Evaluation Sheet, Sermon #1 -- "Forgive and Remember." 
49. Individual Evaluation Sheet, Sermon #1 -- "Forgive and Remember." 


50. "Bear with one another and, if anyone has a complaint against another, forgive each other; 
just as the Lord has forgiven you, so you also must forgive." Col. 3:13 NRSV. 


51. ICol. 3:14,15. 
52. Showalter, "The Preacher as Movie Director," 36. 
53. Questionnaire number 38. 


54. Individual Evaluation Sheet, Sermon #2 -- "Forgiving: Through Gritted Teeth or Journey 
of the Heart." 


55. See pages 24-25 and note 39. 


56. Beverly Flanigan, Forgiving the Unforgivable: Overcoming the Bitter Legacy of Intimate 
Wounds (New York: Macmillan Publishing Co., 1992), 125. 


57. Journal Entry #43, September 24. 
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58. Lewis B. Smedes, The Art of Forgiving: When You Need to Forgive and Don't Know 
How (New York: Random House, 1996), 160. 


59. For example, some of the themes I would address are: our preciousness as individuals to 
God; our creation in God's "image;" loving and caring for ourselves as the foundation of our 
loving and caring for others; trusting in God's providence for our lives; our trusting in the 
goodness of other people to help us, if they have not already shown themselves unworthy of our 
trust; developing a network of personal support [both to receive for ourselves and to give to 
others] through the fellowship life of the church. 


60. I have already received my parishioner's consent to use her personal story in this sermon I 
am planning. In granting this request, she told me that my original interview with her was 
"healing too." [Journal Entry #54--January 22, 1997] 


61. In the context of our discussing this project, a woman told me about her personal 
experience. As a young girl, she was molested numerous times by a distant relative. In time she 
came to feel that she had forgiven this relative, resolving all the anger she carried against him. 
But then, in more recent years, she was surprised to discover other levels of anger within her, 
concerning this molestation, of which she had been totally unaware. She then realized that these 
other levels also needed healing, in a continued process of forgiving. 

To paraphrase a ministerial colleague, forgiving is like surgery, we shouldn't try to close up 
the wound prematurely. [Journal Entry #40--September 11] 


62. "Yesterday, [a parishioner who has long been active in Christian churches | came in to 
speak with me. She told me that she had never really given much thought to what forgiveness is, 
prior to receiving my questionnaire." [Journal Entry #44--September 25] 


63. Years ago, I had a parishioner who was told by another Christian minister, that she must 
not cry at the funeral of her friend, or mourn her death. As he said, such a display of negative 
emotion was: (a) a betrayal of the Christian belief, that her deceased friend was now in heaven, 
(b) a disobedient act which challenged God's providence, and (c) a purely selfish act on the part 
of my parishioner. Fortunately, in our society, such old time, moralistic Christian thinking about 
death and grieving, has now largely been replaced by more sensitive, therapeutic perspectives on 
the same. 


64. Elizabeth Kiibler-Ross, On Death And Dying (New York: MacMillan Publishing Co., 
Inc., 1969). 
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65. Questionnaire number 149. 


66. As James G. Emerson, Jr. notes in his The Dynamics of Forgiveness, (Philadelphia: 
Westminister, 1964): 


Historically, the failure to understand the dynamics of forgiveness has always had one of two 
results: reformation or heresy. The relation of Jesus to the Pharisees can be seen as an attempt 
at reform. In the sixteenth century, the sterility and mockery of confession and penance as 
used by Tetzel led to the need for recovering the experience of forgiveness. After having tried 
everything else, Luther led the Reformation. The Reformation produced different 
denominations in an effort to make forgiveness real in personal lives. 

(12) 
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SELECT ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Casarjian, Robin. Forgiveness: A Bold Choice for a Peaceful Heart. New York: Bantam 
Books, 1992. 

The author's view of forgiving is deeply influenced by A Course in Miracles, 
published by The Foundation for Inner Peace. Human self-worth, seeing beyond the 
limits of another's personality, and the extension of love to others are emphasized, as 
well as the value of setting boundaries. The author sees six stages in the healing 
process of forgiving: Denial, Self-Blame, Victim, Indignation, Survivor, and 
Integration. In addition to a number of helpful insights and exercises on forgiving, this 
book has a gentle, reassuring quality to it which adds to its overall appeal. One 
chapter is entitled "Forgiveness, God, and Grace." 

Robin Casarjian is a Boston-based therapist. She founded and directs the Lionheart 
Foundation which teaches self-development and forgiveness in public schools and 
prisons. 


Flanigan, Beverly. Forgiving the Unforgivable: Overcoming the Bitter Legacy of 
Intimate Wounds. New York: Macmillan Publishing Company, 1992. 


The author takes a close look at the process of forgiving, based on interviews with 
seventy respondents, all of whom forgave something they first considered 
unforgivable. The author views forgiving as a rational, non-mystical process which 
involves six phases: Naming the Injury, Claiming the Injury, Blaming the Injurer, 
Balancing the Scales, Choosing to Forgive, The Emergence of a New Self. Religion is 
given only minimal consideration. Nonetheless, I found this to be a fascinating, well- 
ordered analysis to read. It offers many stimulating insights and exercises about the 
process of forgiving. The author also looks at forgiving and non-forgiving in a larger 
societal context. 

Beverly Flanigan is a clinical professor at the School of Social Work University of 
Wisconsin, and a therapist in private practice specializing in forgiveness. She recently 
authored a book on self-forgiveness. 


Libby, Robert M. G. The Forgiveness Book. Boston: Cowley Publications, 1992. 

This book contains inspiring stories of forgiveness which come from the author's 
own experience. Each story is followed by the author's comments for reflection. 
Many of the stories could well be told in sermons. 

Robert Libby is an Episcopal rector and former Director of Episcopal Radio and 
Television for the National Council of the Episcopal Church. 


Simon, Sidney B. and Suzanne Simon. Forgiveness: How To Make Peace With Your Past 
and Get on With Your Life. New York: Warner Books, Inc., 1990. 
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This book maintains that there are six stages in the healing process of forgiveness: 
Denial, Self-Blame, Victim, Indignation, Survivor, and Integration. Intended to be a 
self-help guide, this book contains a number of exercises. The authors explicitly reject 
the view, held by some Christians, that forgiving is a moral obligation. Otherwise, 
religion is little mentioned. Nonetheless, I found this to be a helpful book with many 
worthwhile insights. 

Sidney Simon has authored many books, including Values Clarification. He is a 
professor of psychological education at the University of Massachusetts at Amherst. 
Suzanne Simon coordinates the Incest Survivors Support Group at the University of 
Massachusetts' Every Woman's Center. The authors have conducted many forgiveness 
workshops. 


Smedes, Lewis B. The Art of Forgiving: When You Need to Forgive and Don't Know 
How. Nashville: Random House, Inc., 1996. 


When my parishioners ask for the title of one book they can read on the subject of 
Christian forgiving, this is the book I recommend. The author writes from a Christian 
perspective and is sensitive to modern therapeutic insights. He conveys many valuable 
insights on forgiving, and seems very much in touch with people's everyday concerns. 
The author maintains that there are three stages of forgiving: Rediscovering the 
Humanity of the Person Who Hurt Us, Surrendering our Right to Get Even, and 
Revising Our Feelings. I find this book practical, frank, and easy to read. Of the 
books I have read thus far, this one comes closest to my own personal views on 
Christian forgiving. 

Lewis Smedes is the author of many books and Senior Professor at the Graduate 
School of Psychology at Fuller Theological Seminary in Pasadena, California. 


. Forgive & Forget: Healing the Hurts We Don't Deserve. New York: Simon 
& Schuster Inc., 1984. 


This very popular publication, commonly found on newsstands, is Smedes' earlier 
work on forgiving. The author sees four stages of forgiving: We Hurt, We Hate, We 
Heal Ourselves, and We Come Together. Though I consider his later book more 
seasoned, this book explores a variety of interesting issues related to forgiving. The 
author's writing is upbeat and he makes considerable use of imagery and metaphors 
which will stimulate any preacher who reads this book. This book does not propose 
that one should always forgive and forget. A former student of Dr. Smedes relayed to 
me his comment in class that the title for this book was chosen not by himself, but by 
his publisher. 
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APPENDIX 2 
FORGIVENESS QUESTIONNAIRE 


From: Rev. Doug Showalter 

I wish to make a request. I have compiled the following questionnaire to help me in my 
preaching on the subject of Christian forgiveness in our church. I would very much appreciate 
your taking the time to fill this questionnaire out. This is an important part of my Doctor Of 
Ministry in Preaching thesis work. If possible, please return this questionnaire within three weeks 
of receiving it. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH OF FALMOUTH, MA 
Please return only one copy of this questionnaire per person for tabulation. 


Returns may be made with our Sunday morning offering, in our church office, through our 
church's fax machine (#1-508-548-3714), or mailed to the church at 68 Main Street, Falmouth, 
MA 02540. I wish to thank all who are willing to help me in this project. 


1. Gender: Male Female 
2. Age: 20 and under 61 through 80 
21 through 40 81 and over 
4] through 60 
3. Status: Lay Person Minister 
4. Please answer the following : Strongly Agree Agree & Disagree Strongly Don't 
Agree Disagree Disagree Know 


A Christian should always try to 
forgive and forget. 1 2 3 4 5 6 


A Christian should forgive even if the 
person who hurt them does not repent. 1 2 3 4 5 6 


A Christian should always be willing to be 
reunited with the person he/she forgives, 
as if the injury had never happened. 1 2 3 4 5 6 


A Christian should try to forgive others 
quickly and completely. 1 2 3 4 5 6 
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Strongly Agree Agree & Disagree Strongly Don't 
Agree Disagree Disagree Know 


A Christian should abandon all ill will 
toward the person they forgive. 1 2 3 4 5 6 


A Christian should never hate those 
who wrong them. 1 2 3 4 5 6 


Over time, a Christian's forgiveness of 
another will usually come about by itself. 1 2 3 4 5 6 


To forgive completely, a Christian should 
try to make everything go back to the way 
it was before the injury. 1 2 3 4 5 6 


5. Of the following possible barriers to forgiving, which three are, for you, the most difficult to 
overcome? 
(Please check a total of three only.) 
I fear that I or others will be hurt again. 
I fear that I will seem weak or soft. 
I will lose power over the one who hurt me. 
Those close to me discourage me from forgiving. 
I fear justice will not be done. 
I fear that forgiving will condone the evil of the injury. 
I believe the person who hurt me is beyond my forgiveness. 
I can't forgive, because I myself don't feel forgiven. 
I don't really know how to forgive, because there are few role models in our church 
or society to follow. 
I don't want to betray myself, my family, my friends, etc. 
I am not willing to re-live my injury, or remember the one who hurt me. 
I don't want to appear as though I am not right. 
I am hopeful others [i.e. my parents, my children, etc.] will live up to my 
expectations some day. 
I don't want any kind of relationship/friendship with the person who hurt me. 
I want the person who injured me to feel guilty. 
OTHER, please explain: 


POM Ow > 


Wow Bens 


6. Asa Christian, when you consider forgiveness, what images come into your mind? 
(These can be from your own life experience, family life, the Bible, literature, nature, etc.) 


7. Ifyou have forgiven another person, what did that experience of forgiving another feel like 
for you? 
It felt like: 


8. Ifyou have been forgiven by a person you wronged, what did that experience of being 
forgiven feel like for you? 
It felt like: 


9. Please answer the following : Strongly Agree Agree & Disagree Strongly Don't 
Agree Disagree Disagree Know 


I feel that I try to lead a good life and 
have little need to be forgiven by God. 1 2 3 4 5 6 


I feel that I need and/or have experienced 
God's forgiveness for my human failings. 1 2 3 4 5 6 


I feel that I am unworthy of receiving 
God's forgiveness. 1 2 3 4 5 6 


10. Which of the three characters in Jesus' parable of The Prodigal Son [Luke 15:11-32] do you 
identify with most closely? (Please check one only.) 


the prodigal son 

the elder brother 

the father 

I'm not sure which one. 
other 


11. If you wish, please tell about a time when you (or someone you know) forgave someone or 
were forgiven. 

(Feel free to change names or alter identities. Rev. Doug Showalter hopes to be able to use 
several of these stories in his work.) 


Thank you for your help in filling out this questionnaire! 
It's not necessary to sign this questionnaire. 


APPENDIX 3 
INTERVIEW QUESTIONS 


Douglas K. Showalter Doctor of Ministry Thesis Project 
Chicago Theological Seminary 


Thesis Title: "Forgiving Others: Preaching for the People of the First Congregational 
Church of Falmouth, Massachusetts of the United Church of Christ" 


As part of this project I need to interview six persons from our congregation. I thank 
you for agreeing to be one of the persons I interview. I appreciate your help with my 
project, and your help as I seek to deepen my understanding of this important faith and 
life issue. 


If I use any portion of your interview in my work, I will change situation 
details, etc. as necessary, to mask identities. No real names of persons will be used. Both 
the school and I agree that in this thesis project, confidentiality is the "bottom line" and 
must be guaranteed. 


If you are agreeable, I wish to record your responses to these questions on an 
audiotape for a subsequent transcription which I will make personally. I will treat this 
tape and the transcription made from it as confidential. If you wish, you may have the 
audiotape when I have finished making the transcription, but please indicate your desire 
to receive this during your interview. Whatever your decision on being audiotaped, it 
is best for my project if you can feel comfortable to speak freely. 


FORGIVENESS INTERVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. Please tell me about a time (or times) when you FORGAVE another, or you were 
FORGIVEN, for a wrong that was done. In each situation please tell essentially WHAT 
happened and HOW and WHY in your understanding the forgiveness came about. 


2. Please talk about ANY ISSUE related to FORGIVENESS that you would like to; for 
example, do you have a concern, an observation, a question, etc.? 








If you wish, you may talk about ANY of the QUESTIONS in my Doctor of Ministry 
THESIS QUESTIONNAIRE on forgiveness. 


APPENDIX 4 
PREACHING PROJECT GROUP SERMON EVALUATION QUESTIONS 


Douglas K. Showalter Doctor of Ministry Thesis Project 
Chicago Theological Seminary 


THESIS SERMON #___ 
EVALUATION SHEET 
1. Were there images, stories, life experiences, or sensory details in this sermon which 


particularly spoke to you, reminding you of a time in your life? 


If so, what were they? 


2. In addition to your response to question #1, were there other thoughts, feelings, or 
images which this sermon prompted in you--when you heard the sermon, or 
remembered it later? 


If so, what were they? 


APPENDIX 5 


FORGIVENESS QUESTIONNAIRE -- OVERALL RESULTS 


In July, 678 questionnaires were mailed out to all individual parishioners of our 
church who live in the Falmouth area. Couples at the same address received two 
questionnaires in the same mailing envelope. A review of that mailing list shows the 


following: 


401 (59.1%) are women, 277 (40.8%) are men; 

400 (58.9%) are not retired, 271 (39.9%) are retired, 7 (1.0%) are of unknown status; 

510 (75.2%) are listed on our church's parish roles together with a spouse who is also 
considered active in our church. This represents 205 couples. Of the remaining 
168 (24.8%), some are single, others are married individuals whose spouse is not 


considered active in our church. 


To be considered active in our church, one must do one or more of the following: 
become a Member or Associate Member of the church, attend worship often, 
support the church financially, or participate often in church fellowship activities. 


In total, 168 questionnaires were returned from July to October, 1996. All 
questionnaires provided information for this study; none is completely unusable. This 
return represents 24.7% of the 678 questionnaires mailed out. For identification 
purposes, each returned questionnaire was assigned its own number. It is not possible to 
determine precisely which or how many returned questionnaires are from couples. A 
review of returned questionnaires shows the following: 


102 (60.7%) are from women, 65 (38.6%) are from men, | (0.5%) does not indicate 
the individual's gender; 
71 (42.2%) are from persons age 60 and younger, 96 (57.1%) are from persons age 
61 and older, 1 (0.5%) does not include the individual's age. 


As noted in Chapter One [see page 5] of this paper, a study of frequent attenders of 
our Sunday morning worship services--about 200 individuals--offers the following 


approximations: 


61% are women, 39% are men; 

45% are retired, 55% are not retired; 

73% are married individuals who usually attend services together with their spouse. 
The preceding figures indicate that the gender ratio of those responding to this 


questionnaire nearly matches the gender ratio of our congregation as a whole. 


However, it seems that the percentage of questionnaires returned by retirement age 
persons was significantly higher than the percentage of retirement age persons within our 
congregation as a whole. A precise determination of this difference is not possible, 
because the age categories used in the questionnaire and in the church mailing list 
assessment do not match. However, it can be said that this difference [57.1% minus 
39.9%] was equal to or less than 17.2 percentage points. 


For the sake of comparison, the above percentages are shown in the following chart. 
Source Women Men Not- Retired Unknown | Attend w/ 
Retired Spouse 
678 questi | 59.1% 40.8% 58.9% 39.9% 1.0% 
onnaires Unknown 
mailed to: if retired 


Returned 60.7% 57.1% 0.5% 


question gender 
naires: --Age 61 unknown 
and older 


0.5% age 
unknown 


Frequent 
worship 
attenders 





A statistical summary of the responses of the 168 questionnaires received is noted 
below. 


2. AGE: 
20 and under: 3 (1.7%) 61 through 80: 74 (44.0%) 
21 through 40: 17 (10.1%) 8l andover: 22 (13.0%) 
41 through 60: 51 (30.3%) Unmarked: 1 (0.5%) 
3. STATUS: 
Lay Person: 165 (98.2%) Minister: 3 (1.7%) 


4. Individuals were asked to note their agreement or disagreement with the eight 
statements which follow. For ease of identification, each statement in this section has 
been given a letter and positioned where it can be viewed in its totality. 


A. A CHRISTIAN SHOULD ALWAYS TRY TO FORGIVE AND FORGET. 


167 responses to this question were received. Of this total: 
117 (70.0%) Strongly Agree or Agree with the statement; 
16 (9.5%) Disagree with the statement; and 
0 (0.0%) Say they Don't Know. 


1 Strongly 2 Agree 3 Agree & 4 Disagree 5 Strongly 
Agree Disagree Disagree 





49 (29.3%) | 68(40.7%) | 34(20.3%) | 16 (9.5%) | see 4 


—> My model of Christian forgiving Disagrees with this statement. 


B. A CHRISTIAN SHOULD FORGIVE EVEN IF THE PERSON WHO HURT THEM 
DOES NOT REPENT. 


168 responses to this question were received. Of this total: 
119 (70.8%) Strongly Agree or Agree with the statement; 
7 (4.1%) Strongly Disagree or Disagree with the statement; and 
6 (3.5%) Say they Don't Know. 


1 Strongly 2 Agree 3 Agree & 4 Disagree 5 Strongly 
Agree Disagree Disagree 





42 (25.0%) | 77(45.8%) | 36 (21.4%) 6 (3.5%) 1 (0.5%) 


> My model of Christian forgiving Strongly Agrees with this statement. 


C. A CHRISTIAN SHOULD ALWAYS BE WILLING TO BE REUNITED WITH THE 
PERSON HE/SHE FORGIVES, AS IF THE INJURY HAD NEVER HAPPENED. 


167 responses to this question were received. Of this total: 
78 (46.7%) Strongly Agree or Agree with the statement; 
45 (26.7%) Strongly Disagree or Disagree with the statement; and 
1 (0.5%) Say they Don't Know. 


1 Strongly 2 Agree 3 Agree & 4 Disagree 5 Strongly 
Agree Disagree Disagree 





23 (13.7%) | 55 (32.9%) | 43(25.7%) | 37 (22.1%) 8 (4.7%) 


> My model of Christian forgiving Strongly Disagrees with this statement. 


D. A CHRISTIAN SHOULD TRY TO FORGIVE OTHERS QUICKLY AND 
COMPLETELY. 


167 responses to this question were received. Of this total: 
124 (74.2%) Strongly Agree or Agree with the statement; 
9 (5.3%) Strongly Disagree or Disagree with the statement; and 
2 (1.1%) Say they Don't Know. 


1 Strongly 2 Agree 3 Agree & 4 Disagree 5 Strongly 
Agree Disagree Disagree 


42 (25.1%) | 82(49.1%) }| 32(19.1%) | 8(4.7%) 1 (0.5%) 


—> My model of Christian forgiving Strongly Disagrees with this statement. 





E. A CHRISTIAN SHOULD ABANDON ALL ILL WILL TOWARD THE PERSON 
THEY FORGIVE. 


167 responses to this question were received. Of this total: 
126 (75.4%) Strongly Agree or Agree with the statement; 
7 (4.1%) Strongly Disagree or Disagree with the statement; and 
1 (0.5%) Say they Don't Know. 


1 Strongly 2 Agree 3 Agree & 4 Disagree 5 Strongly 
Agree Disagree Disagree 





44 (26.3%) | 82(49.1%) | 33(19.7%) | 7 (4.1%) EF Ae. 


> My model of Christian forgiving Strongly Agrees with this statement. 


F. A CHRISTIAN SHOULD NEVER HATE THOSE WHO WRONG THEM. 


166 responses to this question were received. Of this total: 
130 (78.3%) Strongly Agree or Agree with the statement; 
8 (4.8%) Strongly Disagree or Disagree with the statement; and 
4 (2.4%) Say they Don't Know. 


1 Strongly 2 Agree 3 Agree & 4 Disagree 5 Strongly 
Agree Disagree Disagree 





56 (33.7%) | 74(445%) | 240144%) | sasm% | — | 


> My model of Christian forgiving Disagrees with this statement. 
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G. OVER TIME, A CHRISTIAN'S FORGIVENESS OF ANOTHER WILL USUALLY 
COME ABOUT BY ITSELF. 


166 responses to this question were received. Of this total: 
67 (40.3%) Strongly Agree or Agree with the statement; 
61 (36.7%) Strongly Disagree or Disagree with the statement; and 
5 (3.0%) Say they Don't Know. 


1 Strongly 2 Agree 3 Agree & 4 Disagree 5 Strongly 
Agree Disagree Disagree 





12 (7.2%) | 55 (33.1%) | 33(19.8%) | 54 (32.5) 7 (4.2%) 


—> My model of Christian forgiving Strongly Disagrees with this statement. 


H. TO FORGIVE COMPLETELY, A CHRISTIAN SHOULD TRY TO MAKE 
EVERYTHING GO BACK TO THE WAY IT WAS BEFORE THE INJURY. 


165 responses to this question were received. Of this total: 
44 (26.6%) Strongly Agree or Agree with the statement; 
79 (47.8%) Strongly Disagree or Disagree with the statement; and 
8 (3.6%) Say they Don't Know. 


1 Strongly 2 Agree 3 Agree & 4 Disagree 5 Strongly 
Agree Disagree Disagree 





11 (6.6%) 33 (20.0%) 34 (20.6%) 66 (40.0%) 13 (7.8%) 


> My model of Christian forgiving Strongly Disagrees with this statement. 


A summary of the responses to the previous eight questions is shown on the following 
page. Categories in which responses from my model of Christian forgiving fall are noted 
with a ©. 
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SUMMARY OF RESPONSES TO QUESTION FOUR 


Key Words Number of Strongly Agree | Strongly Disagree 
Responses or Agree or Disagree 





A "forgive and forget" 70.0% 95% & 
B even when there isno | 168 70.8% & 4.1% 
repentance 


C willing to be reunited 46.7% 26.7% & 
D forgive quickly and 167 74.2% 5.3% & 
completely 


E abandon all ill will 154% & 


Cr 78.3% 
G forgiveness come 40.3% 36.7% & 

about by itself 
H make everything go 165 26.6% 47.8% & 

back to way it was 
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5. OF THE FOLLOWING POSSIBLE BARRIERS TO FORGIVING, WHICH THREE 
ARE, FOR YOU, THE MOST DIFFICULT TO OVERCOME? 


The barriers are ranked below in accordance with how often each was chosen. The 
number beside each barrier shows how many times it was chosen. The percentage beside 
each barrier shows what proportion of the 168 respondents selected that particular barrier 
as one of their three possible choices. 


A. 
ie 
E: 


re 


87 (51.7%) 
80 (47.6%) 
48 (28.5%) 
43 (25.5%) 


26 (15.4%) 


K. 25 (14.8%) 


< 


SG 


. 25 (14.8%) 


25 (14.8%) 
20 (11.9%) 
14 (8.3%) 
13 (9.5%) 
11 (6.5%) 


10 (5.9%) 


9 (5.3%) 
8 (4.6%) 


2 (1.1%) 


I fear that I or others will be hurt again. 
I fear that forgiving will condone the evil of the injury. 
I fear justice will not be done. 


I don't want any kind of relationship/friendship with the person 
who hurt me. 

OTHER, please explain: 

I am not willing to re-live my injury, or remember the one who 
hurt me. 

I am hopeful others [i.e. my parents, my children, etc.] will live up 
to my expectations some day. 


I want the person who injured me to feel guilty. 

I don't want to appear as though I am not right. 

I fear that I will seem weak or soft. 

I believe the person who hurt me is beyond my forgiveness. 
I don't want to betray myself, my family, my friends, etc. 


I can't forgive, because I myself don't feel forgiven. 

Those close to me discourage me from forgiving. 

I don't really know how to forgive, because there are few role 
models in 
our church or society to follow. 

I will lose power over the one who hurt me. 


6. AS A CHRISTIAN, WHEN YOU CONSIDER FORGIVENESS, WHAT IMAGES 
COME INTO YOUR MIND? 


There were 117 responses to this question, which represents 69.6% of all 168 
questionnaires returned. The following images are those most often noted in these 117 
responses. The number beside each image indicates how many responses mentioned it. 
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24--Jesus on the Cross 

14--the Parable of the Prodigal Son 
9--another person (usually a family member) known to the respondent 
5--"turning the other cheek" 
3--the respondent's own forgiveness of another person. 


7. IF YOU HAVE FORGIVEN ANOTHER PERSON, WHAT DID THAT 
EXPERIENCE OF FORGIVING ANOTHER FEEL LIKE FOR YOU? 


There were 128 responses to this question, which represents 76.1% of all 168 
questionnaires returned. The following are samples of those responses. The 
questionnaire identification number is noted in brackets. 


"I felt sorry for her" [1] 

"A great burden was lifted" [8] 

"I was weak because it usually happens over and over again. I related myself by the 
children's book The Giving Tree by Shel Silverstien, I am the tree." [86] 

"A long, difficult journey of self-reflection and empathy." [90] 

"Like dropping a weight or the sun coming through clouds." [107] 

"It's a great feeling--'restoration' one day you may need forgiveness yourself." [129] 


8. IF YOU HAVE BEEN FORGIVEN BY A PERSON YOU WRONGED, WHAT DID 
THAT EXPERIENCE OF BEING FORGIVEN FEEL LIKE FOR YOU? 


There were 102 responses to this question, which represents 60.7% of all 168 
questionnaires returned. The following are samples of those responses. The 
questionnaire identification number is noted in brackets. 


"It was a humbling experience" [2] 

"I don't remember being in that position, other than as a child. I've gone out of my 
way to avoid wronging a person, and being forgiven for it." [50] 

"I was anew person" [8] 

"A weight was lifted or a door had opened" [72] 

"With some people you wonder how sincere the forgiveness. With others, it brings 
you closer." [150] 

"Futile, unless I also can forgive myself (this is case)" [163] 


9. Individuals were asked to note their agreement or disagreement with the three 
statements which follow. For ease of identification, each statement in this section has 
been given a letter. 


A. [FEEL THAT I TRY TO LEAD A GOOD LIFE AND HAVE LITTLE NEED TO 
BE FORGIVEN BY GOD. 


155 responses to this question were received. Of this total: 
34 (21.9%) Strongly Agree or Agree with the statement; 
71 (45.8%) Strongly Disagree or Disagree with the statement; and 
4 (2.5%) Say they Don't Know. 


1 Strongly 2 Agree 3 Agree & | 4Disagree | 5 Strongly 
Agree Disagree Disagree 





6 (3.8%) 28 (18.0%) | 46 (29.6%) | 46 (29.6%) | 25 (16.1%) 


B. [FEEL THAT I NEED AND/OR HAVE EXPERIENCED GOD'S FORGIVENESS 
FOR MY HUMAN FAILINGS. 


161 responses to this question were received. Of this total: 
130 (80.7%) Strongly Agree or Agree with the statement; 
7 (4.3%) Strongly Disagree or Disagree with the statement; and 
9 (5.5%) Say they Don't Know. 


1 Strongly | 2 Agree 3 Agree & 4 Disagree | 5 Strongly 
Agree Disagree Disagree 


40 (24.8%) | 90 (55.9%) | 15 (9.3%) 6 (3.7) 1 (0.6%) 
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C. [FEEL THAT IAM UNWORTHY OF RECEIVING GOD'S FORGIVENESS. 


155 responses to this question were received. Of this total: 
12 (7.7%) Strongly Agree or Agree with the statement; 
110 (70.9%) Strongly Disagree or Disagree with the statement; and 
9 (5.8%) Say they Don't Know. 


1 Strongly 2 Agree 3 Agree & | 4Disagree | 5 Strongly 
Agree Disagree Disagree 





1(0.6%) | 11(7.0%) | 24(15.4%) | 62 (40.0%) | 48 (30.9%) 


A summary of the responses to the previous three questions is shown as follows: 


Letter | Key Words Number of Strongly Agree | Strongly Disagree 
Responses or Agree or Disagree 

A good life & little need | 155 21.9% 45.8% 
for God's forgiveness 

B need/experienced 161 80.7% 4.3% 
God's forgiveness 

C unworthy of God's 155 7.7% 70.9% 
forgiveness 


10. WHICH OF THE THREE CHARACTERS IN JESUS' PARABLE OF THE 
PRODIGAL SON [LUKE 15:11-32] DO YOU IDENTIFY WITH MOST 
CLOSELY? (Please check one only.) 





The characters are ranked below in accordance with how frequently each was chosen. 
The number beside each character shows how often it was chosen. The percentage beside 
each character shows what proportion it represents of the 159 responses to this question. 


54 (33.9%) _ the father 45 (28.3%) I'm not sure which one 
33 (20.7%) the elder brother 5 (3.1%) other 
22 (13.8%) _ the prodigal son 
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11. IF YOU WISH, PLEASE TELL ABOUT A TIME WHEN YOU (OR SOMEONE 
YOU KNOW) FORGAVE SOMEONE OR WERE FORGIVEN. 


There were 43 responses to this question, which represents 25.5 % of all 168 
questionnaires returned. Of the 43 responses, 30 told personal stories of forgiving, being 
forgiven, or struggling with forgiveness. The remaining 13 responses expressed personal 
views on various aspects of forgiveness. Here is a sampling of some of the personal 
stories told. The questionnaire identification number is noted in brackets. 


--A woman struggles to forgive an uncle, now elderly and in a nursing home, who 
verbally abused his wife (the woman's aunt) for years. [38] 


--A man forgave, was reconciled with, and then watched the resultant transformation 
of a young person who stole from him. [52] 


--A woman forgave her long deceased father for an affair he had. This affair hurt the 
woman's mother deeply, such that she withdrew from the close care of her younger 
children. [75] 


--A man repented, forgave himself, and then experienced the forgiveness of his wife 
and children for his hurtful mood swings brought on by his abuse of alcohol. [79] 


--A woman was forgiven by a female friend, for being a confidant over a three year 
period with another female friend, who was having an adulterous affair with the husband 
of the first friend. [130] 
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APPENDIX 6 
FORGIVENESS QUESTIONNAIRE -- GENDER AND AGE COMPARISONS 


Two different comparisons were made of the responses to the Forgiveness 
Questionnaire. 


One comparison looks at differences in questionnaire responses based on the gender 
of respondents. A review of returned questionnaires shows the following: 
102 are from women, representing 60.7% of all questionnaires returned. 
65 are from men, representing 39.9% of all questionnaires returned. 
1 returned questionnaire, representing 0.5%, did not indicate the respondent's 
gender. 


Another comparison looks at differences in questionnaire responses based on the age 
grouping of respondents. A review of returned questionnaires shows the following: 
96 are from persons age 61 and older, representing 57.1% of all questionnaires 
returned. 
71 are from persons age 60 and younger, representing 42.2% of all questionnaires 
returned. 
1 returned questionnaire, representing 0.5%, did not indicate the respondent's age. 


In these comparisons, it seems that differences in response based on age tend to be 
more pronounced than differences based on gender. Comparisons in both these groupings 
can guide my preaching and speaking, when I address different groups in our church, such 
as our Women's Union, men's breakfast group, church school parents, and young adults. 


QUESTION 4. 
In this question, individuals were asked to note their agreement or disagreement with 
eight statements, using a Likert-type response format, as noted below. 


1 Strongly | 2 Agree 3 Agree and | 4 Disagree | 5 Strongly 6 Don't 
Agree Disagree Disagree | Know 


For ease of identification, each statement in this section has been given a letter and 
positioned where its chart can be viewed in its entirety. 





Response differences of 10% or more within each grouping are pointed out. 
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A. A CHRISTIAN SHOULD ALWAYS TRY TO FORGIVE AND FORGET. 


Category Number of 1-5 Strongly Agree or Strongly Disagree 
responses Agree or Disagree 


167 
101 
M 65 


en 
61 and Older 95 


60 and 71 
Younger 


— Respondents Age 61 and Older were more inclined to agree with this statement, by a 
margin of 13.8%. 





— Respondents Age 60 and Younger were more inclined to disagree with this statement, 
by a margin of 15.2%. 


B. A CHRISTIAN SHOULD FORGIVE EVEN IF THE PERSON WHO HURT THEM 
DOES NOT REPENT. 


Number of 1-5 Strongly Agree or Strongly Disagree 
responses Agree or Disagree 


| 162 70.8% 
[= 
62 
[imgowe | 92 


60 and 69 
Younger 
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C. A CHRISTIAN SHOULD ALWAYS BE WILLING TO BE REUNITED WITH THE 
PERSON HE/SHE FORGIVES, AS IF THE INJURY HAD NEVER HAPPENED. 


Number of 1-5 Strongly Agree or Strongly Disagree 
responses Agree or Disagree 
overall | 166 46.7% 26.7% 


101 44.5% 29.7% 
64 51.5% 21.8% 
61 and Older 95 


60 and 70 
Younger 


— Respondents Age 61 and Older were more inclined to agree with this statement, by a 
margin of 22.6%. 





D. A CHRISTIAN SHOULD TRY TO FORGIVE OTHERS QUICKLY AND 
COMPLETELY. 


Category Number of 1-5 Strongly Agree or Strongly Disagree 
responses Agree or Disagree 


165 


— E 


65 


61 and Older 


94 


60 and 70 
Younger 
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E. A CHRISTIAN SHOULD ABANDON ALL ILL WILL TOWARD THE PERSON 
THEY FORGAVE. 


Category Number of 1-5 Strongly Agree or Strongly Disagree 
responses Agree or Disagree 
[Overall —_| 166 75.4% 


Women | 100 75.0% 
65 78.4% 
61 and Older 94 


60 and cpl 
Younger 


— Respondents Age 61 and Older were more inclined to agree with this statement, by a 
margin of 14.3%. 





F. A CHRISTIAN SHOULD NEVER HATE THOSE WHO WRONG THEM. 


Number of 1-5 Strongly Agree or Strongly Disagree 
responses Agree or Disagree 


162 78.3% 


g say 
64 75.0% 


61 and Older 91 


60 and 70 
Younger 


— Respondents Age 61 and Older were more inclined to agree with this statement, by a 
margin of 10.4%. 
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G. OVER TIME, A CHRISTIAN'S FORGIVENESS OF ANOTHER WILL USUALLY 
COME ABOUT BY ITSELF. 


Category Number of 1-5 Strongly Agree or Strongly Disagree 
responses Agree or Disagree 
[Overalt—_| 161 40.3% 36.7% 


65 41.5% 35.3% 
61 and Older 91 


60 and 69 
Younger 





H. TO FORGIVE COMPLETELY, A CHRISTIAN SHOULD TRY TO MAKE 
EVERYTHING GO BACK TO THE WAY IT WAS BEFORE THE INJURY. 


responses Agree or Disagree 
foveran—_|is7 
a : 

63 


90 


61 and Older 


60 and 66 
Younger 





— Respondents Age 61 and Older were more inclined to agree with this statement, by a 
margin of 27.9%. 


— Respondents Age 60 and Younger were more inclined to disagree with this statement, 
by a margin of 18.4%. 
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QUESTION 5. 

From a list of 16 possible barriers, individuals were asked to check off the 3 barriers 
to forgiving which were the most difficult for them personally to overcome. Respondents 
also had the additional option of marking "Other" and identifying another barrier. 


The following lists show the top 5 barriers, ranked in descending order, for each 
group studied. The number beside each barrier indicates how often it was mentioned. 
The percentage beside each barrier shows what portion that number is, compared to the 
total number of respondents in that particular group. Responses not appearing in the 
corresponding list for comparison are marked with a *. 


--------- WOMEN ---------(102 responses total) 

1, 56 (54.9%) A. I fear that I or others will be hurt again. 

2: 42 (41.1%) F. I fear that forgiving will condone the evil of the injury. 

3. 29 (28.4%) N. I don't want any kind of relationship/friendship with the person 
who hurt me. 

4.% 18(17.6%) K. Iamnot willing to re-live my injury, or remember the one who 
hurt me. 

5.%  18(17.6%) P. OTHER, please explain: 


n-n------ MEN---------(65 responses total) 

1. 37 (56.9%)  F. I fear that forgiving will condone the evil of the injury. 

2. 31 (47.6%) A. I fear that I or others will be hurt again. 

3.% 30(46.1%)  E. I fear justice will not be done. 

4. 14(21.5%) | N. I don't want any kind of relationship/friendship with the person 
who hurt me. 

5.%  13(20.0%) O. I want the person who injured me to feel guilty. 
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wonnn---- INDIVIDUALS AGE 61 AND OLDER---------(96 responses total) 

1 48 (50.0%) A. I fear that I or others will be hurt again. 

2. 47 (48.9%) F. I fear that forgiving will condone the evil of the injury. 

3. 25 (26.0%) EE. I fear justice will not be done. 

4.*% 20(20.4%)  M. Iam hopeful others [i.e. my parents, my children, etc.] will live 
up to my expectations some day. 

J 17(17.7%) N. I don't want any kind of relationship/friendship with the person 
who hurt me. 


wonennnnn- INDIVIDUALS AGE 60 AND YOUNGER---------(71 responses total) 

I. 38 (53.5%) A. I fear that I or others will be hurt again. 

2: 32 (45.0%) F. I fear that forgiving will condone the evil of the injury. 

3. 26 (36.6%) N. I don't want any kind of relationship/friendship with the person 
who hurt me. 

4. 23 (32.3%) —E. I fear justice will not be done. 

5.%  14(19.7%) | O. I want the person who injured me to feel guilty. 


QUESTION 9. 


In this question, individuals were asked to note their agreement or disagreement with 
three statements, using a Likert-type response format, as noted below. 


1 Strongly | 2 Agree 3 Agree and | 4 Disagree | 5 Strongly 6 Don't 
Agree Disagree Disagree | Know 


For ease of identification, each statement in this section has been given a letter and 
positioned where its chart can be viewed in its entirety. 


Response differences of 10% or more within each grouping are pointed out. 
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A. [FEEL THAT I TRY TO LEAD A GOOD LIFE AND HAVE LITTLE NEED TO 
BE FORGIVEN BY GOD. 


responses Agree or Disagree 
foveral —_|fasi 
22 
58 


82 
60 and 68 
Younger 


- Male respondents were more inclined to agree with this statement, by a margin of 
10.9%. Male respondents were also more inclined to disagree with this statement, by 
a margin of 11.1%. A total of 39.1% of female respondents gave the answer "3 
Agree and Disagree" to this question, as compared to only 17.2% of male 
respondents. 





B. [FEEL THAT I NEED AND/OR HAVE EXPERIENCED GOD'S FORGIVENESS 
FOR MY HUMAN FAILINGS. 


Category Number of 1-5 Strongly Agree or Strongly Disagree 
responses Agree or Disagree 
[overall] 152 


96 
55 


61 and Older 84 


60 and 67 
Younger 
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C. [FEEL THAT IAM UNWORTHY OF RECEIVING GOD'S FORGIVENESS. 


responses Agree or Disagree 
overall —_ | 146 
s 
58 
61 and Older 77 


60 and 68 
Younger 





-» Female respondents were more inclined to disagree with this statement, by a margin of 
10.4%. 


QUESTION 10. 

In this question, individuals were asked to identify which of the three characters in 
Jesus' parable of The Prodigal Son they identify with most closely. Respondents also had 
the additional options of marking "I'm Not Sure" or "Other." 


In the lists which follow, the number beside each character indicates how often it was 
mentioned. The percentage beside each character shows what portion that number is of 
the total responses in that particular group. The responses of "I'm Not Sure" and "Other" 
are not included in the lists below. 


w-n---=-- WOMEN ---------(102 responses total) 
1. 32 (31.3%) The Father 

2, 19 (18.6%) The Elder Brother 

3. 12 (11.7%) The Prodigal Son 


~-------- MEN---------(65 responses total) 
1. 22 (33.8%) The Father 

2 14 (21.5%) The Elder Brother 

3. 10 (15.3%) The Prodigal Son 


ai 


woon----- INDIVIDUALS AGE 61 AND OLDER---------(96 responses total) 
1. A0 (41.6%) The Father 
2, 18 (18.7%) The Elder Brother 


3. 5 (5.2%) The Prodigal Son 
wana n-n n= INDIVIDUALS AGE 60 AND YOUNGER---------(71 responses total) 
1. 17 (23.9%) The Prodigal Son 


2 15 (21.1%) The Elder Brother 
3. 14 (19.7%) The Father 
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APPENDIX 7 
SERMON NUMBER ONE: 
"FORGIVE AND REMEMBER" 

It was May 13th, 1981. St. Peter's Square at the Vatican was filled with 20,000 
pilgrims and visitors from all over the world. The golden rays of the late afternoon sun, 
streamed over a vast multi-colored quilt of the human race. For example, there were 
black Africans in red and yellow dashikis; cyclists and their bikes from Northern Italy; 
and American parochial school children, watched over by nuns in black-and-white habits. 
The air was filled with keen expectation--and a joy which was contagious. Looking like 
doves of peace, hundreds upon hundreds of light grey pigeons, sat on fountains, window 
sills, and roof statues all around the square. Like a sweet fragrance, their gentle cooing 
drifted through the air. 

Suddenly the crowd burst into cheers, as Pope John Paul II was driven into sight. 
Cameras flashed, as the smiling Pope stood in his open-air "Popemobile." He waved 
blessings to the crowd and embraced little children lifted up to him. As the Popemobile 
slowly made its way around the crowded square, a forest of eager hands reached out to 
the Pope. Tragically, one of those hands held a gun! 

Shots rang out! The gentle pigeons scattered in fright. Severely wounded, the 
Pope fell backwards in intense pain. His white robes showed the spreading red stain of 
his own blood. 


Time passed--weeks, then months. The Pope survived. The open-air Popemobile 
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was replaced, by a new vehicle which completely enclosed the Pope in thick sheets of 
bullet proof glass. This was a sad step to take. But it was taken because people did not 
forget. Rather, they remembered and learned from the assassination attempt. 

Time passed--in fact, a whole 2.5 years passed. It was now a chilly early morning on 
December 23, 1983. Dressed in his crisp white robes, the Pope sat in a bare, white- 
walled prison cell in Rome. Seated before him, knee-to-knee, was his would-be assassin. 
Unshaven and clad in blue jeans, this man was now a prisoner, convicted with a life 
sentence. The Pope looked into the eyes of this man who tried to kill him. Then, leaning 
forward, the Pope took the man's hands in his own--and he forgave him!!! 

In forgiving, the Pope let go of the burden of pain in his own heart. The Pope refused 
to chain his life, to the terrible nightmare the gunman had created. In forgiving, the Pope 
let the grace of our forgiving God, shine through his life. In forgiving, the Pope opened 
up a door to personal reconciliation--which the gunman could walk through, if he ever 
became truly penitent. 

How does one know when true forgiveness has taken place? More than just 
words, true forgiveness takes place in the heart. It begins on that day when we no longer 
carry ill will toward the person who hurt us. And so it was with John Paul II. He emerged 
from that prison cell, calling the prisoner his "brother." This Pope forgave graciously, in 
a way that is a model for all Christians. But consider this: the Pope did not forgive and 
forget. Rather, what he did was forgive and remember. For example: The Pope did not 


try to pretend the shooting didn't happen, or that it didn't really hurt. It happened and it 
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hurt him a great deal! The Pope did not suggest, in any way, that the shooting was not 
evil. In fact, it was terribly evil! And most significant of all, the Pope did not try to get 
the prisoner released from prison. Although forgiven by his victim, the man still bore 
responsibility for his evil act. There were consequences from his act, he still had to face. 
Jesus told a wonderful parable about forgiving: a parable about two brothers and their 
father. If you will, let's imagine a portion of it. The elder brother strides into the 
dooryard of the family brown stone farm house. The sweat pours down his tanned and 
muscled arms. Bits of chaff from the field, still cling to his gray woolen tunic. The day's 
work of wheat-cutting has ended. The sun is going down, but already a party is in full 
swing. The family home is filled with youthful guests, the lilting sound of pipes, and 
joyous laughter. A servant tells the elder brother that this impromptu celebration is for 
his younger brother. Ragged, dirty, and aching with hunger, this younger brother finally 
stumbled back home, after many months of wayward living in a far country. The servant 
notes that this younger brother has been forgiven by his father. In fact, his father is now 
leading the celebration. 
Hearing these things, the elder brother begins to shake with rage. He throws his 
scythe down on the ground. It snaps in two. Through gritted teeth he mutters: 
How could there be such injustice? This boy squandered his inheritance! Now he 
returns home with nothing! And everyone, even our father, acts as though nothing 
happened!!! 

The elder brother stares at the rough callouses on his own work-hardened hands. A 


painful image from the past keeps flashing through his mind. Months ago this younger 
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brother made a terrible scene. Shouting and stamping his feet, he demanded his share of 
his father's estate. It was almost more than their aging father could bear--to have a child 
pick his bones before he was even dead. But eventually their father gave in. Heavy- 
hearted, he sold off a large chunk of the farm's acreage, just to satisfy his younger son. It 
was clear this son didn't give "two hoots" about the family farm. Cash in hand, and 
hardly stopping to say "goodbye," this son just headed off toward the horizon one day. 

The elder brother's face is flushed with anger. But beneath his anger there is a fear--a 
fear that he will become a victim twice! It was painful enough when his brother left! It 
ripped the family and the farm asunder. But now his brother has returned, the elder 
brother fears another injury. He fears that their father will completely forget their past 
inheritance arrangement. He fears that, in the name of forgiveness, their father will be 
tempted to divide-up his estate, yet a second time(!), to make peace with his wayward 
son. In fact, the younger brother already received his full inheritance--months before. 
And he spent that inheritance--every last shekel of it--in the far country! 

The elder brother grimaces. It hurts him to think his Father might treat him so 
unfairly. After all, he's the son who has loyally stayed home--and worked so hard to keep 
the family farm going. Just then, the silver-haired father steps from the house into the 
dooryard. He invites his elder son to join the celebration. But the elder brother refuses. 


Instead, he explodes in anger: 
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Listen father, all these years I've worked like a slave for you...and you never once gave 
me and my friends a party! But this son of yours comes home, after throwing your 
estate away in loose living, and you host a great celebration for him! 

The father is stunned. Pausing a moment to study his elder son's face, this father is 
wise enough to see the fear and the hurt which are beneath his son's anger. With great 
tenderness, the father places his hand on his elder son's shoulder. Looking deeply into his 
eyes, he says, "Son, you are with me always, and all that is mine is yours." This father 
has not forgotten! To be fair to his elder son, this father will not try to divide his estate 
again. The younger son spent his inheritance. In the days ahead--but not this day--the 
younger son will have to face the consequences of that reality. Still embracing his elder 
son, the father tells him: 

Now is the time for us to celebrate your brother's return, for he was dead to us, but 
now he is alive! Now is the time for us to try to forgive your brother, to let go of all 
ill will towards him. And because your brother is truly sorry, now is the time for us to 
welcome him back, into the loving relationship of our family. 

The parable stops at this point. Jesus never tells us what the elder brother did next. 
We wonder: did the elder brother remain in the dooryard still nursing his anger, or did he 
go into the house to try to forgive his younger brother? We can hope that the elder 
brother tried to forgive. For if he did not, he would be excluding himself from the party! 
By not trying to forgive: the elder brother would be chaining himself to the nightmare of 
his younger brother's past. He would be closing his own heart, to the grace of our 
forgiving God, which seeks to shine through us all. By not trying to forgive: the elder 


brother would be shutting himself out of the loving relationship of his own family. 


Like the father in this parable, our loving God invites us to forgive those who injure 
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us. But going beyond that invitation, our forgiving God will even help us to forgive-- 
once we decide we really want to forgive. God invites us all to forgive. But I suspect that 
all too often, many of us are like the elder brother in this parable. Like the elder brother, 
we are out standing in the dooryard--unwilling to go into the party. We're reluctant to 
forgive because we fear, that forgiving also requires forgetting. We're reluctant to forgive 
because we fear, that forgetful forgiving will open us or others up to being hurt again. 
We're reluctant to forgive, because we fear that forgetful forgiving will totally ignore or 
undo the things which are fair and just. 

But that's not the case with Christian forgiveness. For we Christians can forgive and 
remember! We can forgive and remember, to learn from our injuries. We can forgive 
and remember, to protect ourselves and others, from the repetition of those injuries. We 
can forgive and remember: so that fairness and justice are preserved. God invites us all to 
join in the party! The truth is, none of us has to remain standing outside in pain or fear or 


anger! 
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APPENDIX 8 
SERMON NUMBER TWO: 
"FORGIVING: THROUGH GRITTED TEETH OR JOURNEY OF THE HEART?" 

Years ago, when my wife Chris was a little girl in pigtails, she was taken once a week 
to visit her grandmother Baba. Baba was a large woman with graying hair and piercing 
dark eyes--like gleaming coals. She spoke both English and the Slovakian tongue of her 
immigrant parents. Baba had lived a hard life. She grew up in poverty among the sooty 
black coal mines of Pennsylvania. At an early age, her coal miner father had succumbed 
to black lung disease. Now, in her later years, Baba lived in a cramped, fourth floor 
apartment in Connecticut. 

Every week, little Chris trudged up to her grandmother's floor. Every apartment she 
passed had a large pail of coal outside its front door. In fall and winter, the hallways of 
this old brick tenement house were very cool. But as soon as Chris entered Baba's 
apartment, a strong current of heated air enveloped her face. In Baba's central kitchen 
there was a large, cast-iron cooking stove. Throughout the building, these coal stoves 
were the only source of heat. When the purple shadows of dusk began to fall, Chris 
looked with awe through the small opening of Baba's stove, to watch the coal burn. The 
coal glowed bright red with a slight, bluish flame. Unlike wood, it burned very hot, 
giving off a steady heat. There was no smell to speak of, and only occasional "crackling." 
But the coal burned so hot, Chris didn't dare touch her little fingers to the stove. She'd 


seen drops of water, dance and sizzle on the stove for just a few seconds, then completely 
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disappear! Chris watched as Baba put on her big white apron, to shovel more nuggets of 
coal into her stove, to make it burn even hotter. Once, Chris even got to see Baba prepare 
her stove for the night. 

Before going to bed, Baba would "bank" the coals into a heap and damper the stove's 
air way down. As Baba explained: through the night, these banked coals might seem 
dead and cold on the surface. But deep inside they were still burning! In fact, with the 
addition of more air and coals the next morning, these supposed "dead" coals, would 
flare-up once again, into an intense fire. As Baba said, there's no quick way to put out a 
coal fire. In fact, back where she grew up, there were coal fires which had been burning 
underground for years! 

I ask you: aren't there times when you and I have the intense heat of coals burning 
within us? Someone deeply wrongs us or betrays us, and suddenly a coal fire is ignited 
within us. Our chests burn with pain, with anger, and sometimes even with the desire to 
get revenge: to hurt the one who has hurt us--or our loved ones--so wrongly. Fiery red 
coals burn within us. But then we are told, by a well-meaning friend-or our own guilty 
conscience--that to be a good Christian, we must always forgive quickly and completely. 
After all, wasn't Jesus still on the cross, when he asked God to forgive those who put him 
there? 

We Christians often assume it's a law of our faith--virtually carved in stone--that we 
should always forgive quickly. But let me ask you, have you ever tried to put out a coal 


fire quickly? It usually can't be done. Oh yes, one can dump buckets of water in a hot 
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cast-iron stove, and likely see the stove itself break up. But short of that, it takes time for 
burning coals to be extinguished. And so I think it is after a serious injury: I think it 
usually takes time for our pain, anger, and any ill will we may feel, to be extinguished. 
For like fiery red coals, our deeply negative feelings rarely go out in an instant--just 
because we want them to. Usually, it takes time to be rid of these things. In fact, it takes 
a process of inner healing--and such healing cannot be rushed. Now I know there are 
situations when people have been able to heal quickly and forgive quickly from their 
hearts. But, in my experience, such situations are rare. It seems that most often we need 
time--perhaps even years--for true inner healing and true Christian forgiving to take place. 

And what is true Christian forgiving? In my view, it is forgiving which comes from 
the heart. It is the kind of forgiving which grows out of a true sense of inner peace in the 
forgiver. It is the kind of forgiving which can happen, when those inner coals of pain, 
anger, and ill will are no longer burning. Out of a sense of Christian duty to forgive 
quickly, many modern Christians will say that they have forgiven another--when, in fact, 
those coals are still burning within them. In my view, such duty-based forgiving is 
incomplete. In fact, it is only a superficial kind of forgiving, which comes through gritted 
teeth. 

I'm sure many of us remember a time, back in our early school days, when we were 
unfairly attacked by a school yard bully. With fists flailing and our nose bloodied, we 
rolled around in the dirt with the bully, as other children gathered around shouting. 


Suddenly a teacher came out of the school and broke up our fight. But not only that, she 
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also forced both the bully and us, to shake hands and forgive one another, right there on 
the spot!--otherwise we'd be suspended. Well, of course, we went through the motions of 
forgiving--as our teacher told us we must do. But the truth is, our forgiveness had no real 
depth. It only came through gritted teeth. And so I think it is, when Christians forgive, 
not from their hearts, but only out of a sense of religious duty. 

In her cramped fourth floor apartment, Baba, repeatedly banked her glowing red coals 
for the night. As time passed, those banked coals came to seem dead and cold on the 
outside. But inside they were still burning! I think that's what you and I often do, when 
we forgive superficially through gritted teeth. We bank up the burning coals within us. 
We put them aside. We fool ourselves into believing those coals are dead. But the truth 
is, those coals still burn within us. And some day, under the wrong set of circumstances-- 
such as seeing again the person who hurt us--those banked coals suddenly flare-up into an 
intense fire. 

I believe that true Christian forgiveness involves the resolution and healing of our 
pain, anger, and ill will. It's not just a temporary putting aside or letting go of our 
negative feelings. In my view, true Christian forgiveness--the kind of forgiveness Jesus 
talked about--often requires a journey of the heart. It's a journey of decision, faith, and 
healing. It's a journey we prayerfully walk with God, until the peace of Christ truly rules 
in our hearts. It's a journey we cannot do quickly. 

In case it's helpful, let me tell you a little about a journey of the heart I've made--a 


journey which has brought me inner peace. The fact is, I had fiery red coals burning deep 
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inside me for 29 years! My parents separated bitterly when I was in high school. One 
result of this was that my father turned against this three sons. I last saw my father when I 
was 16 years old. That's when his new girl friend threatened to throw me off a balcony. 
My father then moved to Canada to avoid paying child support. My father then circulated 
a vicious letter of lies in my hometown, in an attempt to destroy the reputations of his 
wife and children. The last time I talked to my father, in 1975 by phone, he made the 
absurd claim, that he wasn't the father of us three boys. He also threatened to harm me, if 
I ever tried to contact him again. In 1990, after 15 years of no contact, I learned--almost 
by accident--that my father had recently died on the West Coast, and that he had changed 
his last name. It wasn't Showalter any more. 

Throughout those years, the fiery red coals of pain, anger, and ill will toward my 
father burned hot within me. I mostly kept those coals hidden. But they were still there, 
as I quickly realized, whenever the subject of my father came up. The fact is that one day 
in the spring of 1993, I suddenly came to a realization and a decision. I realized that 
those coals were really burning me! I realized that I needed to forgive my father--at least 
for my own well-being. Thus, I made a crucial decision that very day! I decided that I 
would go on a personal journey of forgiveness. Instinctively, I knew that my journey to 
forgive my father would not be a quick or easy one. For there were years of pain and 
deep anger within me which needed to be healed. Also, my father's death precluded all 
hope of his repentance or any reconciliation between us--things which could have made 


my forgiving easier. 
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I began my personal journey of forgiveness with prayer, and with a trust I never lost-- 
that God would walk with me and help me, no matter how long my journey. I told those 
close to me about my decision to make this journey. In fact, as time passed, they came to 
share my journey--as | talked with them about my memories and feelings concerning my 
father. I prayed often. In my prayers, I remembered that all our human forgiving is 
grounded in God's forgiveness of us. With humility and with gratitude, I thought about 
mistakes I'd made in my own life, and how God has forgiven me! Weeks passed, months 
passed. My journey continued. I could sense, bit by bit, that the hot, burning coals within 
me were beginning to cool. I recognized that I wasn't just "banking" those coals or 
temporarily putting them aside. Rather, I was experiencing real inner healing. 

Finally, after journeying for more than two years, a day came when I felt I could 
honestly say, that I had forgiven my father, not just through gritted teeth, but truly, from 
my heart. I could say that, because deep within me I now felt a great peace: the peace 
of Christ. I felt that special peace from God, which passes all understanding. In fact, that 
peace had come into my heart [and remains there today], to take the place, of all those 
angry red coals I had accumulated over the years against my father. 

As someone once said, "To err is human, to forgive is Divine." I think that's very 
true. But I would add this. The fact that we human beings can forgive other human 
beings, is really a miracle. All forgiving is a divine miracle which belongs to God. But 
God can--and often does--bestow that divine miracle upon us humans, as a gift, if we 


really want it. God can give us the divine gift of forgiving, if we really want to forgive, if 
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we really want to be healed, if we're really willing to make our own personal journey of 
forgiveness, trusting in God. 

Someone deeply wrongs us or betrays us, and our chests burn with pain, with anger, 
and even with the desire for revenge. It takes time to put a coal fire out! But with our 


determination and God's divine help, I'm confident that all of us can eventually do it! 


4] 
APPENDIX 9 


ADDITIONAL PROJECT INSIGHTS AND POSSIBLE SERMON RESPONSES 


SERMON A 


Project Insight 
Questionnaire respondent #88 wrote, 


If you are referring to how one feels about forgiving friends and family for ordinary 
run of the mill slights & injuries yes, one should always try and forgive...For major 
crimes like murder, rape, child abuse, kidnapping I doubt if I would be able to even 
think about forgiveness. Most of these offenses are committed by warped minds to 
begin with. How can one forgive someone who is less than human! 


I appreciate this respondent's candid expression of feeling. I am sure many people in 
our society hold this or a similar view. Nevertheless, I feel that I must respectfully 
disagree. Indeed, people can do terribly evil things, but I do not believe that means they 
are "subhuman." I would distinguish between "the sinner and the sin." I do not believe, 
ultimately, that anyone created by God is so evil, that he or she is categorically beyond 
our forgiving. My model for this is Jesus on the cross, who asked God to forgive even 
those who were crucifying him. 

Of course, I would make the distinction that forgiving does not also mean condoning 
or tolerating evil acts. Forgiving does not make an individual any less responsible for 
evil acts he or she has committed. 


In his book Forgive & Forget: Healing the Hurts We Don't Deserve, Lewis Smedes 
has a very helpful chapter on this concern, which is entitled "Forgiving Monsters." 


Possible Sermon Response 
The title of my sermon would be "The Dr. Frankenstein In All of Us." The text would 


be Luk. 23:32-43 NRSV, the story of Jesus and the two thieves crucified on crosses 
before the jeering crowd. 

The sermon would open with a depiction of Dr. Frankenstein in his laboratory, busily 
creating his "subhuman" monster. 

The scene would then shift to the crucifixion on Golgotha. The Roman soldiers and 
crowd would be portrayed in the self-righteous act of "making monsters" of these three 
crucified men--jeering and denouncing them, also throwing foul things at them. The 
focus would particularly be on one of the thieves. In the midst of this man's utter 
vilification by the crowd, the crucified Jesus speaks to him, saying, "Truly I tell you, 
today you will be with me in Paradise." Furthermore, Jesus has already asked God to 
forgive the crowd for its evil act. 
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Who are the monsters here really? In self-righteousness, we are all tempted to "make 
monsters" of those who do unspeakable things. But the truth is that at one level or 
another, we all need God's forgiveness. And absolutely no one, not even Judas, is 
categorically beyond God's forgiving, or ours. Deep down we are all human beings 
precious to God, despite the terrible, even "monstrous" acts we sometimes do. 

The final scene of this sermon would be drawn from the recent award-winning film, 
Dead Man Walking, which is based on the true story of a Roman Catholic nun. I would 
portray Sister Helen Prejean ministering to a convicted killer in his jail cell, as the hour 
draws ever closer for his execution. Outside the penitentiary, crowds are crying for the 
killer's blood. 

Hate the sin, but love the sinner! I know that many of my parishioners have seen this 
powerful film. For instance, questionnaire respondent #22 refers to its examples of 
forgiving and not forgiving. 


SERMON B 


Project Insight 
During this project, I repeatedly encountered parishioners who are carrying painful 


memories of past injuries they have never forgiven. Some of these memories even date 
back to their early days as children. These old memories are mostly buried out of sight. 
But when they are recalled, the painful feelings associated with these memories are 
usually experienced all over again. I agree with questionnaire respondent #111 who 
wrote, 


[Forgiveness reminds me of] a feeling of grace -- relief and a release. A feeling of 
hatred or being unforgiving is a feeling I would not wish to take to the grave. 


This project, and particularly my discussions with parishioners, caused me to think of 
my life as a whole. From that perspective the following thoughts occurred to me, about 
myself, as well as about our parishioners as individuals: 

From time to time, it is good for me to gather up the different episodes of my life 
story and view it as a whole. I believe this is how God views our lives. 

The person I am today, is a reflection of all my past experiences, both good and bad. I 
should be thankful even for bad experiences. For often it is in those experiences, that I 
have most keenly felt God's presence and loving support. 

The breath of life is God's gift to me. What I do with my life is my gift back to God. 
So, I need to ask, what kind of gift am I offering back to my Creator? Is it a life riddled 
with the festering wounds of old grudges, hurts, and anger? Or, is it a life whose wounds 
have been healed, through my forgiveness of those who hurt me? As noted in the text of 
this thesis, I believe that our forgiving is a miracle and gift which comes to us from God, 
in response to our desire to forgive. 
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Possible Sermon Response 
The title of my sermon would be "The Memory Chest." It would be based on Romans 


12:1-2 NRSV: 


I appeal to you brothers and sisters, by the mercies of God, to present your bodies as a 
living sacrifice, holy and acceptable to God, which is your spiritual worship. Do not 
be conformed to this world, but be transformed by the renewing of your minds, so that 
you may discern what is the will of God--what is good and acceptable and perfect. 


This sermon would be a modern parable. It would also include one or more scenes 
from lived experience, received from questionnaires or interviews in this project. 


The sermon would portray a woman in her 70's. A year after her husband's death, she 
finally brings herself to look through the cedar-lined "memory chest" she and her husband 
kept through their nearly fifty years of marriage. The chest is filled with old photographs, 
yellowed clippings, tattered bulletins from school plays of their now grown children, and 
other keepsakes accumulated through the years. 

This woman now feels the urge to gather these items into an orderly scrapbook, to 
share her life with her children and grandchildren. As the woman slowly sifts through 
this chest, each item brings back a flood of old memories and feelings. With great care, 
she places these items in a large scrapbook. For days, she spends her morning hours 
sorting and pasting, but most of all, remembering. 


In this scrapbook of her life, she readily places pictures of happy events, which she 
enjoyed with her husband and children: vacation trips, visits to the zoo, and birthday 
parties. 


From time to time, she comes upon a picture or item which troubles or saddens her. 

She pauses over these items, wondering whether or not to put them in her scrapbook. 
One old picture brings to mind the hysterectomy she underwent years before. It 
was the unwelcome, premature end of her childbearing years. The night before 
the operation she was filled with fear and a deep sense of personal loss. But then, 
in the wee hours of that night, she suddenly felt a sense of peace, and God's love 
supporting her through this difficulty. 

With moistened eyes, she finally decides to put this picture in her scrapbook. As hard as 

this experience was, it was a significant moment in her life. 


As this woman continues to sift through the chest, she comes, quite unexpectedly, 
upon a picture of her father--a tall, sandy-haired man with tortoise shell eyeglass frames. 
Her first thought is, "How did that get in there?" Suddenly there is a sense of burning in 
her chest. She angrily pushed the picture aside. 
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AS a young person growing up, this woman adored her father. He died when she 
was in her 30's. However, years after her father's death, she discovered that he 
had had an affair with another woman, which broke her mother's heart. This 
finally explained the mystery of why, one year, her mother suddenly withdrew 
into herself and never again seemed able to enjoy her family and nurture them 
with love. 

[based on questionnaire response #75] 


When she first learned of her father's affair, this woman angrily ripped up every 
picture she had of him, or so she thought. It was just too painful for her to look upon his 
face. 

Days pass by as this woman continues to work on her scrapbook. Each day, she finds 
herself returning to her father's picture. 

As she holds his picture in her hands, she remembers times when he would laugh with 
her at the family dinner table. She remembers her father as a lovable person, though not 
without faults. 

As she holds his picture in her hands, she suddenly realizes how tiring it has been to 
carry her anger against her father all these years. Still feeling the loss of her husband, she 
also realizes that life is too short, to let it slip away in such bitterness. 

With tears in her eyes, this woman finally places her father's picture in her scrapbook. 
She now realizes that without him--his goodness and his flaws--the unique story of her 
life would be incomplete. With the inclusion of this one last picture, the woman's 
scrapbook is finally up to date. 

Some blank pages remain, to be filled in the years ahead. But for now, she clutches 
the precious scrapbook in her arms. She is surprised how heavy it is. Closing her eyes, 
she offers a silent prayer of thanksgiving to God for her full and varied life. She also asks 
God to help her forgive her father. 

She places her precious scrapbook on her coffee table, where she can look through it 
often--remembering, thanking, and forgiving. In a time to come, this scrapbook will be 
passed on to her children and grandchildren. Meanwhile, she will share its memories 
with them, when they come to visit. 


